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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Are You a Community Asset ? 


VERY retail merchant is either a liability or 

an asset to his community. If he merely 

adds to the expense of that community 

without giving a service commensurate with 
that expense, he is undoubtedly a liability. On the 
other hand, if he merchandises his goods on a fair 
and just basis, giving the service to which his cus- 
tomers are entitled, he is distinctly a community 
asset. 

Perhaps you have been too modest or too conserva- 
tive to think about yourself in this light, but you 
should. It has a really important bearing on your 
business. If you are a community liability you are 
doomed to failure eventually. If you are a com- 
munity asset, you are reasonably sure of success. 

Taking it for granted that you are of the com- 
munity asset type, then there are certain duties and 
rights peculiar to you as a retail merchant. You are 
in business where you are because the people of your 
community need someone who is both willing and 
capable to select the merchandise suitable to their 
requirements and demands. You are in reality the 
selective agent and buyer for your community. This 
selecting and buying represents your civic service. 

It is your duty to select merchandise of the qual- 
ity and character, and in sufficient quantity to ade- 
quately supply the needs of your customers; to give 
them not only the proper price, but also the service 
and satisfaction to which they are entitled and which 
they have a right to expect. 

In direct proportion to the manner in which you 
perform these duties, you are entitled to certain 
rights. These rights are generous. You are entitled 


to a just margin of profit on the goods you sell. You 
are entitled to the support and loyalty of the people 
of your community. You are also entitled to fair 
protective legislation. All these are due you, how- 
ever, only in the same proportion as you perform 
your duties. 

Naturally one of the greatest of your civic duties 
is that of service. The people of your community 
can buy the goods you carry from a number of 
sources at the same prices you quote. From the 
standpoint of merchandise and price there is little in 
your favor. Your value lies in the service back of 
that merchandise; in the matter of proper selection, 
proper quality and adequate quantity; in having the 
merchandise at hand for immediate delivery; in the 
knowledge of the goods and their uses which you can 
transfer to the customer. In short, your advantage 
lies in what you can do for your customer to insure 
his buying the right merchandise to fit his needs at 
the time the need appears. What he really buys of 
you is satisfaction, protection, knowledge and com- 
fort. All of these are integral parts of the service 
your customer wants, deserves and pays for. 

You may think that the prime requisite of your 
business is to make money. 
factor in your success. The essential thing is to fur- 


But that is only one 


nish a service so worth while to the people of your 
community that they are willing to buy your mer- 
chandise in order to get that service. If you do this, 
your reward will come in the form of friendships, 
reputation, satisfaction and money. 

Also you will be what every retail merchant should 
be—a community asset. 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 
CONVENTIONS NOV. 13-18 


Atlantic City Gathering to Be 
Featured by Business Discus- 
sions and a Million-Dollar Night 


The joint annual conventions of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the U. S., and the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., during the week of Nov. 13-18. 
At the meetings, for which tentative 
programs have been prepared, im- 
portant subjects affecting paint and 
varnish manufacturers will be dis- 
cussed. A banquet, and a “Million 
Dollar Night,” about which the enter- 
tainment committee preserves profound 
silence are also planned for the enter- 
tainment of members and ladies. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
vention will be the golf contests which 
will be held at the Atlantic City Coun- 
try Club, Northfield, N. J. The contest 
for ladies will be held Thursday, Nov. 
16, and in addition to regular events, 
will include several features of a sur- 
prise nature. The members’ contest 
will be held on Saturday, Nov. 18. 


A. H. Parker Forms New Company 


There was recently incorporated un- 
der the Massachusetts laws the Parker 
Metal Goods Co., Worcester, with a 
capital of $50,000. The company is to 
manufacture general and special wire 
goods and metal stampings. . Ht. 
Parker, who organized the Parker Wire 
Goods Co., Worcester, in 1901, and was 
its president and treasurer until recent- 
ly, is the president and treasurer of 
the new company. 


Worden Joins Supplee-Biddle Staff 


J. C. Worden, 890 Broad Street, 
Meriden, Conn., has resigned from the 
sales force of the Masback Hardware 
Co., Inc., New York City and accepted 
a position with the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to 
cover the Connecticut territory as 
salesman. Mr. Worden traveled in 
Connecticut for the Masback Co. for the 
past five years. 


Warner Increasing Display Space 


The Warner Hardware Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is now remodeling its 
store front for the purpose of securing 
additional facilities for window dis- 


plays. 


New Plants Started 


The Protector Non-Skid Chain Co., 
1301-03 West Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., has been organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing chains and 
is planning the erection of a plant 
next year. In the meanwhile it has let 
contracts for immediate manufacture 
to the Maryland Metal Products Corp., 
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Hagerstown, Md. O. M. Peters is the 
head of the new company. 

For the purpose of engaging the 
manufacture of piston rings and 
kindred products, the Major Oil-Tite 
Piston Ring Co., Asbury Park, N. J., 
has recently been incorporated with a 
capital of $150,000. C. Wesley Major 
is secretary of the company. 


C. C. Strout Vice-President of 
Alvord Reamer & Tool Co. 


C. C. Strout, formerly connected with 
the Victor Saw Works as western sales 
manager, and with the Safety Wrench 
& Appliance Co. as general sales man- 
ager, has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Alvord 
Reamer & Tool Co., Millersburg, Pa. 


Kansas City Firm to Manufacture 
Tire Chains 


The Bunker Mfg. Corp., 1110 Wood- 
land Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., has 
recently been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the manufacture 
of tire chains. The new company, it 
is understood, now has a fully equipped 
plant. The directors and officers of 
the company are: C. A. Bunker, presi- 
dent; C. M. Kryder, vice-president; F. 
T. Shepard, secretary; L. R. Van Hou- 
ton, treasurer; and K, E. Kryder, sales 
manager. 


To Build $1,000,000 Factory 


The Oklahoma Fabric & Rubber Co., 
which was recently reorganized with a 
capital of $2,500,000, is planning the 
construction of factory works at 
Muskogee, Okla., which it is estimated 
will cost $1,000,000. Officials of the 
Allentown Tire & Rubber Co., are be- 
lieved to be interested in the new com- 


pany. 
President Gifford-Wood Co. Dies 


William Blake Wood, président of 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., died 
Oct. 28 following an illness of two 
weeks’ duration. Mr. Wood was born 
in Arlington, Mass., July 15, 1896. He 
became a member of the firm of Wil- 
liam T. Wood & Co., Arlington, upon 
the death of his father, Cyrus, in 1896. 
He became a member of the firm when 
it was incorporated in 1905 as Gifford- 
Wood Co., succeeding to the presidency 
in 1919. He is survived by a wife, 
Mabel Adams Wood, and his children, 
Philip, Rosamond, Winthrop, Elizabeth, 
Catherine and Cyrus. 


Thompson Equips Rolling Mill 


A small steel rolling mill is now be- 
ing equipped on Mildred Avenue, Dor- 
chester, Mass., by George M. Thompson, 
West Newton, Mass., formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp., Worces- 
ter, Mass. The new rolling mill will 
consist of a one-story building. 60 x 115 
ft., and two one-story buildings for 
storage. 
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H. E. Boardman Heads Foster, 
Merriam & Co. 


Reginald W. Millard, president Fos- 
ter, Merriam & Co., Meriden, Conn., 
brackets, casters, etc., and John A. Ross, 
treasurer, have resigned. Howard E. 
Boardman, New York, has_ succeeded 
Mr. Millard as president and Nelson C., 
Johnson Mr. Ross as treasurer. Mr. 
Johnson also will serve as secretary of 
the company. Albert W. Savage re- 
places Mr. Boardman as a member of 
the board of directors. 


Death of Charles E. Glover 


Charles E. Glover, an active and 
prominent Connecticut manufacturer, 
died on Oct. 25 in New Britain, follow- 
ing a long illness. He was in his 
seventy-fifth year. Mr, Glover was 
perhaps best known as president of the 
Corbin Screw Corporation, being the 
executive head of that company from 
1902 until March, 1921, when he re- 
signed. 

A native of Nottingham, England, 
where he was born June 16, 1847, he 
was brought to Connecticut as a child. 
During the Civil War, he worked in his 
father’s machine shop, and at the age 
of twenty secured employment with the 
National Screw Co. Nine years later, 
Mr. Glover became associated with the 
P. & F. Corbin Co., New Britain, his 
first duty being to supervise the in- 
stallation of screw making machinery 
in the company’s new plant. In 1902, 
when the P. & F. Corbin Co. con- 
solidated with Russel & Erwin to form 
the American Hardware Corporation, 
Mr. Glover was made president of the 
Corbin Screw Corporation. 


Salesmen to Test Own Products 


The annual sales convention of the 
Boston Varnish Co. will be held at the 
company’s new factory, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 1. A feature of this 
meeting is the arrangement which has 
been made for thoroughly acquainting 
the members of the sales force with the 
firm’s products. In accomplishing this, 
each of the salesmen attending will be 
given an individual bench on which to 
make tests according to a schedule. In 
addition, a display of the Kyanize ad- 
vertising for 1923 is planned. 


Cleveland Paint Firm Expands 


The Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of paint and 
varnish, will erect a four-story and 
basement warehouse at 2026 Lumber 
and Stewart Sts. The new building 
will be 125 x 160 ft. and is so con- 
structed that it may eventually be 
utilized as a factory building. 


Bassick Plans New Building 


Plans are now being prepared for 
the erection of a one-story factory build- 
ing for the Bassick Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of automobile parts, 2638 North 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The 
new building will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000. 
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Two New Companies Formed 


The Apex Tool and Stamping Co., 
4830 Southern Parkway, Louisville, 
Ky., was recently organized to manu- 
facture tools, stamped metal goods, etc. 
The company has purchased equipment 
and expects to be in full operation 
within a month. 

The Meriden Novelty Co., Meriden, 
Conn., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000 to manufacture novel- 
ties of metal. 


Hamp Williams Heads Forest and 


Game Ass’n 


Hamp Williams, vice-president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association 
was one of the original organizers of 
the new Arkansas Forestry and Game 
Association of which he is chairman. 
The object of the association is the bet- 
ter preservation of the forests ana 
game in the State. 


Morris Tool Co. Moves 

The Morris Tool Co., Inc., 808 Lin- 
coln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., has moved 
its offices to 30 Church Street, New 
York City. 


Hercules Powder Co. Declares 100 
Per Cent Stock Dividend 


The Hercules Powder Co., 
ton, Del., 


Wilming- 








has declared a 100 per cent | cost $15,000. 
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stock dividend to be given to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 25. Dividends 
are to be issued in common stock. For 
the nine months ending of Sept. 30, 
1922, the net earnings of the company 
were, it is said, $1,522,044, after deduc- 
tion of taxes, depreciation and interest, 
as against $427,687 in 1921. 


Will Install New Machinery 


In order to secure additional manu- 
facturing facilities, the National Forge 
& Tool Co., Irvine, Pa., is planning the 
installation of additional machinery 
and equipment. 


Heard in New England 


D. E. O’Connell, Palmer, Mass., has 
bought the hardware store of E. Brown 
& Co., Main Street, Palmer, and will 
personally manage it. This business 
was founded by Ebenezer Brown. 


The Prattville Hardware Co., 373 
Washington Street, Chelsea, Mass., re- 
cently opened for business at that ad- 
dress. The firm carries a large stock 
of hardware, paints and kitchenware. 


Plans ‘$15,000 Addition 


The Chicago Steel & Wire Co., West 
103d Street and Hoyne Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is planning the erection of 
an addition to its present factory to 
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Federation of Implement Dealers 
Appoints Farm Bureau 
Committee 


At the meeting of the official board 
immediately after the adjournment of 
the convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Implement Dealers’ Associ- 
ations, a standing committee on farm 
bureaus was appointed consisting of: 
T. N. Witten, Trenton, Mo., Stanley M. 
Sellers, Lebanon, Ohio; A. A. Doerr, 
Larned, Kan. 

The following past presidents who 
were retired from the official board, 
were appointed to membership on the 
advisory board: Armknecht, 
Donnelson, Iowa; M. D. Thompson, 
Vermillion, S. D.; T. J. Turley, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The secretary was instructed to issue 
general bulletins at such times as he 
deemed advisable and to arrange for 
their distribution to all members of 
constituent associations. 

The secretary was also instructed to 
have convention proceedings printed in 
pamphlet form for distribution by all 
secretaries to their members. 


Remington Combines Advertis- 
ing with Sales Promotion 


The advertising department of the 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 25 Broad- 
way, will be combined with the sales 
promotion department under the direc- 
tion of Charles P. Catlin. John A. 
Barlow, advertising manager, has re- 
signed. 


Display Your Stock—Don’t Hide It 


THESE DE LUXE 
MOPS AREA 
SURE GO 


NOTHING 
THE LAST MOPS 
GOT FROM You ARE 


T SAW THIS MOP IN THE CELLAR- 


a NOTTA TALE 
deeb exellent, = <1 § NOTTA TALL! 

















GOSH! HERE COMES 
ANOTHER SALESMAN— 
NO IT ISNT—ITS A MAN 

FROM THE GAS 
COMPANY 


GOSH-HE SAW 'EM IN 
THE CELLAR— MAYBE 
\F 1 PUT THOSE MOPS 
\N THE WINDOW OTHER 
PEOPLE WOULD 
SEE‘EM 


“9 


IF YOU ONLY WANT 
TO READ IT-—!Ts 
INTHE CELLAR 


SAY, 1 WANTA GET 

SOME MORE OF THOSE 

DE LUXE MOPS—TIM 
SOLD OUT 


WITHERSPOON 
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Suggestions 
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Displays 








Thanksgiving Thoughts in Enameled Ware 


HANKSGIVING means food, 
1 and food means kitchen 
utensils and therefore the 
live housefurnishing department in 
the hardware store finds no problem 
in what to do to sell kitchen uten- 
sils. In order to sell enameled ware 
in November “sell” the idea of the 
Thanksgiving spirit and the Thanks- 
giving feast. 

There is one particular piece of 
enameled ware in which many 
stores have found they could get 
big sales by the right featuring— 
and that is the roaster. There is 
nothing like it for getting a hand- 
some and appetizing looking turkey 
on the Thanksgiving table. Mer- 
chants should call 
attention to the 


the cranberry sauce. A good sell- 
ing point is that enameled ware is 
not affected by the acids of the 
fruit and neither is the fruit af- 
fected by the porcelain-like surface 
of the ware. The result is a cran- 
berry sauce of full color and flavor. 

The roaster and preserving kettle, 
therefore, should form the basis for 
selling enameled ware during 
Thanksgiving month. Play them 
up in the newspaper ads and in the 
windows. Run special combination 
sales of roaster and kettle—they 
are two sizable pieces and make 
good sales. 

In the window displays’the tur- 
key in the roaster and the cran- 


berries in a basket and some in the 
kettle can be combined into all 
kinds of tempting and sales-making 
trims. 

Two suggestions as to how the 
window displays can be worked out 
for featuring enameled ware dur- 
ing the holiday are indicated in the 
accompanying sketches. The dis- 
plays should be simple and breathe 
the spirit of Thanksgiving. In one 
of these the turkey has the place of 
honor, while the other features a 
harvest scene. If a stuffed and 
mounted gobbler is available it is 
excellent. Otherwise a background 
of crépe paper with Thanksgiving 
decorations will serve the purpose 
very well, 

In the other 





fact that the 
roaster is the 
right shape and 
that the cover is 
properly fitted; 
that cleaning it 
after Thanksgiv- 
ing is not a terri- 
fying task as the 
sanitary surface 
of enameled ware 
is easily cleaned 
even after the 
longest cooking 
of the heaviest 
gravies. 

Another popu- 
lar piece at this 
time is the me- 
dium-sized __ pre- 


saat oH CTP ene 
1" the Hy ie ¥) ati 


ne Livi f 


H HET aR 


am a Ht 





ea ess cnc Hest ti igs HEN 


display the har- 
vest moon can be 
brought out ef- 
fectively by a 
simple sheet of 
dark blue or 
black crépe paper 
or other material 
on which is fas- 
tened a_ large 
round disk of yel- 
low or orange. 
The roaster can 
be supported on 
a sheaf of corn- 
stalks. Autumn 
leaves can be 
scattered plenti- 
fully around and 
cranberries can 














serving kettle for 





also be shown. 
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Hitting the Bull’s-Eye with Sporting Goods 


HE tang of frost in the air and 

the patter of gently falling 

leaves make one realize that 
winter. with its great variety of 
sports is almost upon us. 

The sharp honk, honk of flying 
geese winging their way across 
frozen rivers and ponds arouses the 
hunting instinct and makes the 
sportsman Jong to feel the touch of 
a rifle in his hands, that he may 
bring down a number of the swiftly 
flying birds. He has a vision of 
succulent dinners of which the piece 
de resistance is a platter piled high 
with goose or duck. The longing 
proves so strong that before long 
the ambitious sportsman finds him- 
self making his way into the hard- 
ware store in search of gun or shells, 
a coat, trousers, vest, leggings, 
sweater, boots, decoy ducks—in fact 
all of the equipment needed to make 
a day spent in field or by stream 
something to be remembered. 


Getting the Eye of the Hunter 


Knowing the tendency of the 
hunter very well after years of 
profitable experience, one Western 
hardware store opens the campaign 
for a season of brisk sales in this 
department by decorating a window 
designed to entice the office man 


away from too serious and too 
strenuous business. This window is 
the kind that will make a hunter 
stop short in his tracks, and is the 
type that carries the city man back 


By Lucite E. MACNAUGHTON 


to the days on the old farm, when it 
was a frequent thing to bring home 
a bag full of cotton tails, or to come 
jauntily down the road with a brace 
of mallard ducks. 

This window was festooned with 
autumn leaves in which trailing 
bitter-sweet added a note of brilliant 
color. A shock of corn was the tem- 
porary home for a family of raccoons, 
one of which was peeping out at the 
curious world of passersby; a wise 
old owl peered out from a branch of 
a tree, and near by a dummy hunts- 
man, dressed in all the regalia of a 
full-fledged sportsman, added local 
color. In his hand was a gun and in 
the foreground of the window was 
seen a camp stove from which a 
bright glow emanated. The frying 
pan, the coffee pot, the vacuum 
bottle and the flashlight completed 
the picture. 

The window made the prospective 
customer stop and reflect over what 
a day might bring forth with such 
equipment. Once his attention had 
been gained he invariably hastened 
into the store, where he had real 
sportsmen to talk with in case he 
needed advice about guns or shells 
or other equipment he sought. The 
interior arrangement of the store 
was as carefully designed as the 
windows. 


Selling the Hunter Now 


A short drive through the woods 
or along a country road at this sea- 


son of the year shows very plainly 
that the fever of the hunting season 
is in the blood of every sportsman. 
Licenses are now being secured and 
the game warden is on his job, ready 
to catch the enthusiastic but the un- 
wary. Knowing that there is ex- 
cellent business in the line of hunt- 
ing equipment, and knowing just 
how long this business will last, this 
store goes after trade at the first 
sign of hunting enthusiasm. 

A great number of men are bound 
to go hunting at this season of the 
year and many more can easily be 
persuaded by means of an enticing 
window, an alluring store and qual- 
ity guns and shells. This being the 
case, the wide-awake hardware store 
with a keen eye to business does not 
let an opportunity like this pass. 

Publicity is good for any business. 
Let the public know what you have 
and tell them about it in a persuad- 
ing and convincing manner and 
you’ll reap the results. The results 
are bound to be satisfactory. You 
have bought your merchandise to 
sell. You have located your store in 
the best available spot. Overhead 
goes on constantly and the life of 
your business depends upon your 
turnover of stock. The price at 
which you bought this year may not 
be as low as the price at which you 
may be able to secure the same mer- 
chandise next year, so do not hoard 
it on your shelves and let it grow 
dusty and depreciate in value. 
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Fy saws a dis- 


play recently 
used by W. J. 
Pettee & Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. It 
fairly breathes the 
spirit of outdoors 
and is realistic to a 
degree. 





BOVE is a 

sporting goods 
display of the Ost- 
hoff Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D. One section 
shows ducks in 
their native haunts, 
the other the arti- 
cles used in hunting 
them, 


At the left is a 
display of hunting 
equipment fea- 
tured by the Car- 
lisle Hardware Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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[ - 2 = —— a> § ‘ : : ' ERE’S a wood- 
lamd scene that 

brought sportamen 

to the store of the 

Gadsden Hardware 

Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


BOVE we see a 

display of John 
N. Lindsley, Inc., 
Orange, N. J., in 
which backgrounds 
play an important 
part. 

Fishing goes on 
the year ’round, so 
the display of the 
Gross Hardware 
Co.,Milwaukee, 
Wis., can be used as 
a model in various 
sections at various 
times. 
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Tariff Has Not Boosted 
Toy Prices, Dodge Says 


ERTAIN rumors have been 
C circulated recently to the 

effect that the American toy 
industry is unable to supply the 
holiday demands of the hardware 
trade,-and that the American toy 
manufacturers have taken an al- 
leged unfair advantage of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law to 
advance prices.. 

Rumors, of course, have no trace- 
able origin, although they have 
characteristics that might distin- 
guish illegitimate children of Sus- 
picion and Pretense. 

We have traced rumors through 
labyrinths of falsehood and hear- 
say to blank walls of denial too 
often to believe there is any profit 
or pleasure in the task. 

Confronted with facts and au- 
thoritative statements, such as may 
sometimes be- obtained by direct 
interviews with men in positions of 
responsibility and trust, rumors 
lose their air of mystery, and when 
that goes their potency for good or 
evil goes with it. 


LAREN ROADS. 3 =. 
Se a a 


Secretary of Toy 
Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n Warns of 
Stock Short- 
ages and 
Late 
Orders 


By Charles Downes 





Fletcher D. Dodge has occupied 
a position of responsibility and 
trust for the past six years, as sec- 
retary of the Toy Manufacturers of 
the U. S. A. He is in a position to 
cite facts about the American toy 
industry, and to make authoritative 


a : 











statements regarding its past, pres- 
ent and possible future. 

He is a man in his late thirties, 
somewhat slim and of medium 
height, with dark brown hair and 
closely cropped mustache, and dark 
blue eyes that look at you with a 
decisive directness through gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

When we had explained the pur- 
pose of our visit he expressed his 
entire willingness to discuss toys 
and the toy industry and its rela- 
tion to the hardware jobber and 
retailer, but he refused absolutely 
to loan us his photograph or to talk 
about himself because of his belief 
that “personal publicity on the part 
of a trade or industrial secretary is 
a mistake.” 


Tariff Has Not Raised Prices 


“How do toy prices this year com- 
pare,” we asked Mr. Dodge, “with 
the prices that prevailed a year 
ago?” 

“On the whole they are lower,” 
he replied. “It depends a good deal 





> 


ORE and more hard- 

ware dealers are in- 
stalling toy departments. 
Toys always sell. Even 
during the period of de- 
pression dealers who dis- 
played toys enjoyed sales. 
Parents will often sacri- 
fice their own comforts to 
keep their children happy 
and contented. 


Toy departments where 
parents can take their 
children to see and try out 
wheel toys, toy trains, and 
games have been success- 
ful in practically every 
hardware store where toys 
have been given the prom- 
inence and attention they 
deserve. Some stores have 
toy departments in the 
cellar, others two flights 
above the street level, a 
others in the rear of the 
store. Why don’t you m- 
stall a small department 
in your own store for the 
holidays? 
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on different lines. In some, per- 
haps, the variation is not very 
great, but in others there is a no- 
ticeable difference.. 

“In spite of what some of the 
newspapers have published,” he 
declared, “no toy prices have been 
raised since the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law went into effect.” 

“Is there a possibility that toy 
prices will advance between now 
and Christmas because of the re- 
ported shortage?” we inquired. 

“To the best of my knowledge 
there is absolutely no likelihood of 
manufacturers raising prices be- 
fore the holidays.” 


Toys in Hardware Stores 


“Have you any figures that show 
the percentage of the toys manu- 
factured in the United States that 
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ANTA CLAUS ar- 
KD rived by airplane 
at Chester, Pa., just 
before Christmas last 
year, gathered an en- 
thusiastic crowd of 
youngsters of all ages 
around him, and left a 
big bag of toys at 
Cooley Lilley’s hard- 
ware store. While vis- 
iting the store he also 
gave away a number of 
small toys to the tod- 
dlers who had followed 
im. 


Christmas toy sales 
at the Cooley Lilley 
store broke all records. 
In so-called off seasons 
Mr. Lilley keeps trade 
active with toys and 
special sales. 


omy 


are sold by hardware dealers?” we 
asked. 

“Nobody actually knows,” he 
said. “In some sections of the 
country certain lines of toys are 
sold almost exclusively through the 
hardware dealer, such as_ sleds, 
coaster wagons and air rifles, for 
instance. 

“But there is one thing, however, 
that is known, and that is that an 
increasing percentage of all kinds 
of toys are being sold every year 
in hardware stores. As a rough 
estimate I should say that there are, 
perhaps, three times as many toys 
being sold to-day by the hardware 
trade as there was five years ago.” 


Production Ahead of Last Year 


“How does the production of 
American toys this year compare 


doer renter nent 


OOLEY LIL- 
LEY, a_ hard- 
ware merchant in 
Chester, Pa., in- 
stalled subway win- 
dows in his store 
front so he could dis- 
play toys all twelve 
months of the year. 
He turns his toy 
stock over four and 
five times annually. 
Subway windows, 
he says, catch the 
eyes of the children, 
and he adds that his 
toy sales have mate- 
rially increased since 
he had these win- 
dows installed. His 
toy department is in 
the basement almost 
under the sidewalk. 


with the production of the preceding 
year.” 

“It is at least equal, and in some 
instances, perhaps, a little ahead of 
last year. Manufacturers are receiv- 
ing rush orders to ship goods, and 
some factories are doing night work 
to keep abreast of the orders that 
they have. There may be some 
shortage because dealers and job- 
bers did not order as early as they 
should have done. There is no sur- 
plus stock and the demand is very 
large.” 

Advises Dealers to Consult Jobber 

“Would you advise hardware 
dealers, who have never handled 
toys before, to stock them this year 
for the Christmas trade?” 

“The reply that I usually give to 
questions similar to that, even 
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when asked by dealers themselves,” 
Mr. Dodge said, “is to suggest to 
the dealer that he consult his local 
jobber and take his advice about se- 
lecting a well-balanced line suitable 
to the requirements of the com- 
munity he serves. It is largely an 
individual problem and a local 
problem. 

“But I would say this,” he added, 
“that orders should be placed at 
once if a dealer wants to stock up 
for the holidays..” 


Christmas Sales Prospects 


“How do the prospects for toy 
sales this year compare with the 
outlook of Nov. 1 last year?” 

“Good. Although from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view there is the 
import factor to consider.” 


HE customers were well dressed 

and they approached the elec- 
trical goods department, asking to 
see a toaster. The saleswoman 
politely led them to the counter and 
then proceeded to take her stock from 
the shelves. 

“Tepes an attractive one,” she re- 
marked, laying it on the counter be- 
fore her customers. “It is $5.95, or, 
here’s another one—$7.50. This one 
with the patent turning device is 
$9.00.” 

Each of these price remarks was 
accompanied by illustration—laying 
the toaster before the customer on 
the counter. 

“This is a good toaster, Mildred,” 
the customer tourned to her friend, 
holding up the $7.50 toaster. “What 
else have you?” turning to the sales- 
woman. 

“Well, here is one at $14.50 and 
here’s another for $12.” 

Thus, the saleswoman continued 
showing her extensive stock, dis- 


“Has the American toy industry 
really anything to fear from 
abroad?” we asked. 

“It certainly has,” he said em- 
phatically. “The present tariff is 
inadequate protection because of 
the unsettled economic conditions 
abroad, and because of the depre- 
ciation in foreign exchange. On a 
dollars and cents basis foreign im- 
ports are about the same as last 
year, but because of the lower 
rates of exchange the quantity is 
probably larger.” 


Toys Always Sell 


“Have toy sales responded to the 
better business conditions that 
have developed during the past few 
months?” 

“Toys always respond to better 





Concentrate on Quality 


playing toaster after toaster, but 
never once remarking about any- 
thing but price. She did not attempt 
to sell her customers on quality, 
service, ease of use, or any other 


factors. Though the customers were 
obviously well dressed, she made the 
mistake of stressing price to them 
all the time. 

Finally one customer turned to her 
friend and remarked sotto voice: 

“If that girl tells me one more 
price, ’ll walk out. She irritates me 
beyond words—you’d think we had to 
count every penny. Did you notice 
she hasn’t shown us one toaster with- 
out telling us how much they are. It 
makes me awfully angry to have a 
saleswoman do that — it always 
makes me feel that they don’t think 
I’m able to pay much, so they have 
to keep warning me.” 

The customers finally did depart 
without buying—whether it was due 
to this price irritation or not they 
did not say. The probabilities are, 
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EALERS who carry 

small toy stocks will find 
the use of small display 
tables in their stores of prac- 
tical advantage in selling 
toys. Grouping small toys on 
one or two tables so the toys 
may be examined by cus- 
tomers has proved attractive 
in many places. Price tags 
attached to each toy enables 
customers to wait on them- 
selves and save time all 
around. Toy tables turn 
stock. 


business conditions. It is also an 
interesting fact that even in periods 
of depression toys are affected less 
in proportion than other lines of 
merchandise. That’s one of the 
reasons why toys are profitable. 
There is always some toy business.” 

Mr. Dodge in speaking about the 
growth of the toy industry quoted 
Federal statistics to the effect that 
there were 290 toy factories in the 
United States in 1914, while in 1919 
there were 541. In 1914, he said, 
the value of the products of the 
American toy factories was esti- 
mated to be $13,757,000. In 1919 it 
was $45,720,000. According to the 
1920 census, Mr. Dodge said, there 
were about 14,200 people engaged 
in the production of American made 
toys. 


however, that it was, because the 
weak excuse the customer offered on 
department was, “I wanted some- 
thing in a better quality at a higher 
price’—and these the store did not 
carry. 

In any event, this incident illus- 
trates one point. Don’t stress price 
too often in your sale. In fact, don’t 
stress it at all, unless price appears 
to be the deciding consideration in 
the sales. In other words, if your 
customer is poorly dressed and price 
apparently makes a big difference to 
her, it is all right to stress it. Or, if 
the article is particularly good value, 
it is often good policy to mention 
price, because here there is some 
occasion for it. 

But when there is no particular 
reason to mention price and the cus- 
tomer appears interested in the mer- 
chandise only and does not once In- 
quire about the price, there is abso- 
lutely no reason to mention it, unless 
she asks.—Contact. 
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Siegel Puts His Store in the Window 


Massillon, Ohio, Hardware Merchant Introduces a New 
Establishment to the Public by Having His Entire 
Stock Represented in a Single Display 


and always has been one of 

the most popular subjects of 
discussion among hardware mer- 
chants. Should a hardware mer- 
chant dress each window with one 
exclusive line of goods, or should 
he show in each window as large a 
variety of goods as possible, mixing 
in the same display tools, house- 
furnishings, cutlery and paints? 
At the outset there seem to be rea- 
sonable and intelligent arguments 
on either side. Locality, size of the 
town, size of stocks carried and the 
lines sold are, of course, pertinent 
factors in making such a decision. 
Massillon, Ohio, is a city of ap- 
proximately 18,000 population. It’s 
most recently established retail hard- 
ware store is Siegel’s Hardware & 
Auto Supplies, located at 6 South 
Erie Street. A. J. Siegel, the pro- 


Te art of window display is 


prietor, entered the hardware busi- 
ness six years ago as a shipping 
clerk for a hardware jobber. He was 
soon advanced to the position of floor 
salesman in the retail department, 
and after three years’ service with 
the wholesale concern Mr. Siegel 
allied himself with a retail dealer 
in the capacity of store salesman. 
By industrious application to his 
duties he became store manager, a 
position he held for almost three 
years, leaving it to establish his own 
store in Massillon. Mr. Siegel has 
studied merchandising problems and 
selected his initial stock with great 
care. This was particularly neces- 
sary in his case, as the store floor 
space measures only 17 ft. by 65 ft. 

To return to the original thought 
about window displays, let us 
consider for the moment Mr. Sie- 
gel’s problem in making his debut 


merchant in Mas- 
sillon. His limited floor space 
practically precluded the possi- 
bilities of receptions that would 
serve to create the right kind of im- 
pressions in the minds of the store’s 
future patrons. The first impres- 
sions of the community were all im- 
portant to his career as a merchant, 
and whatever he was going to do to 
sell his store to the people of the 
town must make a sales-impelling 
effect that would reflect itself by 
continued patronage of many local 
families. With a store of the size 
mentioned, quick turnovers must be 
made on a more or less limited stock. 

Mr. Siegel reasoned that people 
often gain the wrong impression of 
the new hardware store if it is small 
in size. They think that it is not 
equipped to serve on lines other than 
those displayed in the window or in 


as a new 


When A. J. Siegel opened his new store he gave every one an idea of all the lines he carried. This is the way he did it 
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plain sight as one enters the store. 
This thought probably gave Massil- 
lon’s new dealer the happy thought 
of a general window display, includ- 
ing a great many lines, in fact, al- 
most every possible item except auto 
accessories. The result of this 
thought is the window which we re- 
produce on this page. The other 
window featured a complete line of 
auto accessories. This display ap- 
pears below. 
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The smaller son may own a dog, and 
there are collars, leads and muzzles 
to buy for his canine companion. 
For the mechanic’s home there were 
electric bulbs, electric sockets, plugs, 
fuses and so forth. The carpenter 
would be interested in the builders’ 
hardware displayed on the top ledge, 
electric fans and other modern ap- 
pliances. 

Mr. Siegel truly put his store in 
the window. He employs one sales- 





And here’s another Siegel representative display. 


If you will look at the first picture 
you will find diversified items in each 
section of the window. The stock is 
well arranged, and it certainly tells 
everyone who sees it that Siegel’s 
hardware store carries the proper 
variety of lines. The mechanic or 
carpenter interested in tools will seé 
any hand tool that he needs. His 
wife will see items needed about the 
home. If he has a son he will see 
the cutlery, flashlights, lunch kits, 
vacuum bottles or an alarm clock. 


This time it’s auto accessories 


man and fairly large space in local 
newspapers. He _ uses. attractive 
price tickets and makes use of coun- 
ter displays throughout the interior 
of the store. He endeavors to keep 
the inside of the store well arranged 
and clean, so that his customers will 
be glad they trade with hirh. 

The first impression he made 
when opening his store must have 
been a good one, as business has 
been very satisfactory ever since the 
doors were opened six months ago. 
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Window displays are changed each 
week. A compact paint, oil and var- 
nish department is kept in the rear. 
The entire stock carried is grouped 
properly, each group representing 
the departmental idea which has 
worked out so well in many parts of 
the country. This arrangement in 
inside stock is a good answer to the 
city dealer who says that he must 
have his stock scattered because of 
the limited size of the store. 


The Auto Accessory Window 


The condensed, though complete, 
window on auto accessories is also a 
treat in the trimming of small sized 
windows. Here we find that Mr. 
Siegel has offered stop-lights, gas- 
kets, cleaning compounds, carbon 
remover, spark plugs, blow-out 
patches, extra lamps, parking lights, 
spot lights, various types of jacks, 
many Ford specialties, ignition bat- 
teries and parts, greases, garage 
trouble-finding lights, auto dusters, 
chamois for polishing and polishes. 
He also has oilers, pumps, tire tools, 
radiator covers, step mats, special 
lens, horns, soldering outfits, flash- 
lights, temperature registering de- 
vices, piston rings, floor mats, tire 
gages, tire talc, tire and general 
auto tools made up in sets and of- 
fered as separate pieces. 

This display tells the same story 
of introduction. It introduces the 
accessory department of the Siegel 
hardware store to the motorists of 
Massillon. Mr. Siegel reports that 
his accessory business has also been 
very good, and the first window un- 
doubtedly had a real pertinent part 
in acquainting the local autoists of 
the stock carried. 

These two window displays are 
also an answer to the city dealer 
mentioned before. These pictures 
prove that the small window can be 
attractive and show the proper dis- 
play of merchandise. 


Celebrating a Store Anniversary 


could well be given over to a display 
of these specials. 

A large sign should be included in 
the window reading: “It’s Our Birth- 


HEN a firm has been in busi- 

ness for a number of years it 
is always well to make that fact 
known to the public. Because a 
hardware dealer has been established 
for several years makes a valuable 
advertising idea.. And not only does 
it make a valuable advertising idea, 
but at the same time a window dis- 
play can be evolved with this in mind 
which will be attractive. For a 
birthday celebration it would be well 
to make a large imitation cake and 
use it as the central feature of the 


window display. The cake could be 
painted white and if a little care is 
used in making it can be made to 
resemble the real article and will 
catch the eye. 

The goods that are to be displayed 
can be grouped in the window 
around this imitation cake in artistic 
fashion. It might be well if the 
anniversary is the fifth or something 
like that to make a $5 special or some 
special offered at a price which is the 
same as the anniversary date cele- 
brated. In such a case the window 


day.” And, of course, there would 
be the right number of large imita- 
tion candles on the cake to let people 
know what birthday it was. 

Hardware stores in some localities 
could well afford to keep open house 
at this time in which case it would 
be well to add to the large sign some 
thing like this: “Come in and Get 4 
Piece of this Cake.” 
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How to Lay Linoleum 


Practical Suggestions for 
Hardware Merchants 


Who Handle 


Floor Coverings 


By PauL G. LAMBERT 


Linoleum Division, Armstrong Cork Co. 


Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., made the state- 
ment that “the remainder of 1922 
and 1923 will be an exceptionally 
prosperous period for business men 
in the United States.” Mr. Vau- 
clain backed this statement up by 
saying that “during the past year 
there have been in the United 
States 1,000,000 marriages.” This, 
he said, “means as many new 
homes, and new homes mean new 
phonographs, new garden rakes and 
new linoleum.” No doubt in your 
own communities you are seeing 
Mr. Vauclain’s prophecy fulfilling. 
The hardware store in this coun- 
try will sell nails, screws, door 
knobs; it will supply the saws, ham- 
mers, chisels, plasterers’ trowels 
and levels necessary for all these 


A. Waue days ago Samuel M. 





Pasting the felt to the floor. Notice that it is laid at right angles to the boards 


buildings. It will sell these for the 
simple reason that the building 
contractor will come into the store 
and demand them. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The continu- 
ation of the building boom means 
more homes and business and 
public buildings. All of these 
need floor coverings and linoleum 
will be used in many instances. 
This article by Paul G. Lambert 
tells the hardware merchant how 
he may make an additional profit 
by laying this linoleum and how 
by doing so he may increase the 
good will of his customers. 


But will the hardware dealer sell 
and lay the linoleum that is to go 
on the floors of these new build- 
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Pasting the linoleum to the felt. 
Se for the application of cement 





A considerable margin is left 


ings? Why not? The hardware 
merchant, because of his intimate 
contact with builders, knows far 
in advance when a building is 
started. With very little difficulty 
he can ascertain, too, who will oc- 
cupy the building. In other words, 
by means of a little positive and 
energetic salesmanship the hard- 
ware merchant can get the jump on 
his competitors and cultivate for 
himself a very profitable field. Fre- 
quently the builder is the one who 
is commissioned to purchase and 
install the linoleum in new homes. 
It is becoming a common occurrence 
now to use linoleum not only in the 
kitchen, bathroom and pantry, as 
in the years gone by, but in the 
bedrooms and living-rooms down- 
stairs as well. You can see what 
this field means to you if you cul- 
tivate it. 

In addition to knowing some- 
thing about merchandising lino- 
leum, it is quite as essential to un- 
derstand the proper methods of 
laying it. No longer is linoleum a 
floor covering. It is a floor and for 
that reason comes properly within 
the sphere of the hardware mer- 
chant. 

Do you remember years ago lino- 
leum was sold in much the same 
way as calico—cut a few yards off 
a roll, tie it up and send it out to 
the purchaser? Sometimes it would 
be bradded to the floor, and because 
linoleum has a tendency to stretch, 
unsightly buckles would appear. In 
order to avoid this condition, it was 
essential that the merchant selling 
the linoleum send his men back at 
intervals to retrim the linoleum be- 
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fore it was finally secured to the 
floor. Not only would this retrim- 
ming cut down the profits on a lino- 
leum sale, but it would tend to les- 








Cutting through two thicknesses tn order 
to make an invisible seam 


sen considerably the satisfaction of 
the buyer. 

Before linoleum*could be a per- 
manent floor material it was neces- 
sary to devise a method of instal- 
ling it that would yield a profit on 
the one hand to the merchant, and 
satisfaction on the other to the 
purchaser. 


The Felt-Layer Method 


Manufacturers of linoleum have 
experimented many years on a 
variety of methods, and out of this 
has come what is now known as the 
felt-layer method. 

The felt-layer method disposes of 
the old difficulties. Once laid the 
linoleum will not expand or stretch. 
It will not bulge and will show no 
unsightly seams. The use of felt 
has been found to increase the life 
of linoleum, making an elastic floor 
surface, and therefore, one that is 
easier to walk on. It serves as a 
deadener of sound and is an effec- 
tive insulation for the floor. The 
ordinary expansion and contrac- 
tion, due to climate changes of the 
wooden underfloor, is allowed for 
by the felt. Where repairs to the 
floor beneath are necessary, the 
linoleum can be readily removed 
without damaging it. 

These, then, are some of the more 
important advantages of the felt- 
layer method. 


Laying the Linoleum 


If the linoleum is to be laid over 
a wooden floor, see that the floor is 
clean and smooth, and absolutely 
dry. If the installation is to be in 
a new building, it is better to wait 
until all carpenter and cabinet 
work, as well as painting, have been 
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completed. If a quarter-round 
moulding has been used around the 
wall, it must be removed before the 
work of laying is started. Wide 
cracks should be filled, and pro- 
truding nails and knots smoothed 
down. On this floor a layer of 
builders’ deadening felt, weighing 
1% lbs. per square yard, is used. 
Before cutting the felt, decide in 
which direction the strips of lino- 
leum are to run. It is better to 
have both the felt and the linoleum 
run opposite to the direction of the 
floor boards. In cutting the felt, 
plan to have it come within 1% in. 
of the walls on all sides. This mar- 
gin around the room will be filled 
in later with waterproof cement, 
making a watertight bond between 
the floor and the linoleum. 


Spreading the Paste 

Spread linoleum paste over the 
floor thinly and evenly, taking care 
that there are no spots of the felt 
unsecured to the floor. The best 
results can be obtained by using 
an iron roller to insure a firm ad- 
hesion between the floor and the 
felt. 

After the floor has been covered 
by the felt it is ready for the lino- 
leum. 

It is usually wise to cut the strips 
of linoleum a trifle longer than 
necessary to allow for any devia- 
tions in the wall line. After these 
have been placed in position, it is 
possible to trim them very accur- 





Method of cementing seams to the floor. 


ately to the wall line, or to any 
projections, and around the various 
pipes. 

Experienced linoleum layers fre- 
quently draw a chalk line on the 
felt to show where the edges of the 
These lines 


linoleum strips come. 
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serve as guides in applying the 
paste. They apply linoleum paste, 
spreading it within 4 in. of the 
chalk line on each side, and within 
4 in. of the walls. This 4-in. mar- 
gin is left unpasted and is later 
covered and sealed with waterproof 
cement. After the seams have been 
accurately matched and cemented 
down, and after waterproof cement 
has been applied to the 4-in. mar- 
gin around the walls, the whole 
floor is rolled thoroughly with a 
150-lb. iron roller. This secures 
good adhesion and makes the seams 
practically invisible. It is good 
practice to use weights on the 
seams and edges until the cement 
has set thoroughly. 

Where quarter-round moulding 
is used around the walls, it is 
usually not necessary to use 
weights, as the  quarter-round 
moulding, when replaced, secures 
good adhesion. 


Caution Your Customers 

It is good merchandising on the 
part of the hardware dealer after 
he has laid a floor in this manner 
to give his customer a few direc- 
tions on the proper care of the 
floor. Caution your’ customers 
never to use strong soaps or soap 
powders for cleaning. Luke warm 
water with a very mild soap is us- 
ually all that is necessary in clean- 
ing linoleum. Inlaid and plain lino- 
leum will look better and give bet- 
ter satisfaction, and will require 








The margin for cement was left when the 
paste was applied 


less cleaning, if waxed occasionally. 
Two or three coats of clear varnish 
will do much toward preserving the 
pattern of printed linoleum. Lino- 
leum floors are quite easy to take 
care of, once the proper method is 
known. 
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The hardware man in laying lino- 
leum should, himself, remember 
several points. In cold weather 
linoleum is apt to become brittle, 
and if rolled or unrolled when cold, 
will crack. Never drop rolls of lino- 
leum, and if they have been lying 
in storage in an unheated building, 
they should be kept for at least 
forty-eight hours in a warm room 
before being unrolled. When lay- 
ing linoleum, see that the room in 
which the work is being done is 
kept at a temperature of at least 
70 deg. 

Never lay the linoleum on a damp 
floor, whether wood or concrete. Be 
certain that no moisture will come 
up from below. In cementing lino- 
leum, use a cement that does not 
contain sodium silicate. It is apt 
to cause the linoleum to disinte- 
grate. 

A layer once experienced in the 
felt-layer method, once he has mas- 
tered the few really important 
points in the method, can lay a 
surprising amount of linoleum in 
a day, and he can guarantee satis- 
faction to the purchaser. Once he 
has laid the floor, he will not have 
to return to trim it or give it any 
further attention. 

Hardware men who want to take 


What the 


BELIEVE that there are more 

failures in every line of indus- 
try due to laziness than any other 
cause. Everything that reading 
men of brains and experience can 
think of in the hardware line has 
been written and published by the 
retail hardware journals, directing 
us how to successfully conduct a 
retail hardware business; telling us 
also of the many pitfalls and danger 
signals hanging out at every turn 
of the road, and yet we go heed- 
lessly along refusing to be told. 
Why it is that some people won’t 
read, I can’t understand. 

The farmers of this country are 
having the same trouble, so few of 
them read. For many years the 
Government sent out tons and tons 
of farm literature. Very little of it 
was read, and finally it changed the 
educational campaign and placed 
organizations in each State, and is 
now sending field men and women 
to the homes and onto the farms 
offering to help them, and yet some 
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Rolling the seam 


advantage of the building boom in 
going after new linoleum contracts 


will not be shown, and fight it. 
They are opposed to the dipping 
vats and in some sections are actu- 
ally dynamiting them after they are 
all ready for use—all because they 
won’t read or listen to advice. They 
have lived all these years with ticks 
and are willing to continue doing 
so. 
If I had a store and was too lazy 
to read I would have one of my 
clerks read the hardware journals 
and adopt some new methods of 
doing business, and if he refused I 
would turn him off. What on earth 
would become of us if we didn’t 
read? Just think of a physician, 
lawyer, or preacher who does not 
read. 

If making this talk to you hard- 
ware men, will cause one to read 
and adopt some new methods in 
business, I would be amply paid for 
the effort. I would personally be 
willing to agree to refund your sub- 
scription if, after you have read 
any first-class hardware journal 
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will find that a working know- 
ledge of the felt-layer method of 
laying linoleum will give them a 
big advantage in talking to owners. 
of new buildings who want their 
linoleum laid permanently and cor- 
rectly. 

Linoleum as a floor covering is 
fast becoming extremely popular. 
It is now available in artistic de- 
signs, so that an entire home or 
business building may be made at- 
tractive with its use. Auditoriums 
and theaters should have this type of 
floor covering because of the ease 
with which it may be carefully 
cleaned. To sell linoleum you must 
understand it, and that is the pur- 
pose of this story to show the dealer 
one of the most satisfactory methods 
for laying it on the floor. 

Linoleum when properly laid gives 
long and faithful service, and if you 
sold and applied it you would have a 
constant reminder and recommenda- 
tion of your_store before the cus- 
tomer’s eyes. It would be an unfail- 
ing invitation to buy other goods 
from your stock. 

Study up these hints on linoleum 
and give the idea some honest appli- 
cation. See if this method does not 
add greatly to your income and to 
your prestige. 


Retailer Thinks of Trade Journals 


By Hamp WILLIAMS 


twelve months, you would declare 
upon your honor that you had not 
been benefited ten times as much as 
the cost of the subscription. 

If I had not read and studied the 
retail hardware business, my annual 
sales would not be running from 
$500,000 to $600,000, as they are, 
from a capital of $775 invested 
twenty-six years ago in a poor 
farming country. If I had not read 
and adopted the thoughts and expe- 
riences of good hardware dealers, 
I would not have a force of forty- 
two employees this day, carrying on 
my business while I am now trying 
to help you. If I had not read I 
could not have left my business for 
two years helping to win the 
world’s war and return finding my 
business in better shape than when 
I left it. 

In conclusion, let me say that 
there are two things necessary for 
us to do to be successful: Read the 
hardware journals and apply up-to- 
date methods of merchandising. 
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Linking Up Axe and Saw Sales with the 


Coal Shortage 


R. G. Brewer, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., Emphasizes 
the Need of Wood Cutting Tools at This Season 


that the ex-kaiser made wood 
chopping a popular fall sport, 
but Joseph L. McInerney says that 
the ever-rising high cost of coal has 
done more for the sport than have 
the exiled activities of the former 


Senet people hold to the opinion 


German emperor. He should know, 
as he has been associated with R. G. 
Brewer the hardware dealer in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., for many years. 
He has observed that for several 
years the annual demand for axes 
and saws has increased each year. 
As October rolls out each year, one 
of the Brewer windows features the 
tools that the wood cutter will use. 
This year the job has again been 
delegated to William Scharm, who 
has put a touch of reality in the dis- 
play pictured on this page. The 
heavy logs with the large cross-cut 
saws worked half way through not 
only tell the story but claim the at- 
tention. The small piles of wood, cut 
down to kindling size, presumably 
with one of the axes shown nearby, 
brings out another point in the art 
of chopping wood to be used as fuel. 
Mr. McInerney tells us that this 
year his firm’s sales in axes and saws 
have already shown themselves to be 
20 per cent greater than for the 
same period in 1921. He thinks it 
may go higher because of the immi- 
nent coal shortage and the high cost 


to the coal consumer. “More people 
will burn wood this year than ever 
before,” he says, “and we believe 
that Scharms’ window trim is going 
to help sell the Brewer stock of axes 
and saws.” 

The beauty of this particular trim 
is that it is simple and adaptable in 
design. A dealer in any part of the 
country could duplicate this idea 
merely by using the photograph as a 
guide or pattern. No window space 
would be too small to carry the mes- 
sage that this window tells. Win- 
dow cards mentioning the coal short- 
age, the abundance of wood and the 
advisability of storing up plenty of 
kindling wood to be used as fuel will 
also serve to make an impression. 
Another card could mention that the 
present is the proper time to get 
busy and suggest that your store is 
the place to procure their equipment. 


Axes and Saws Selling Well 


Axes and saws have been moving 
actively for the past six weeks as 
can be evidenced in the market re- 
ports, from various centers that have 
appeared in the last six issues of 
HARDWARE AGE. Comments in this 
section inform us that jobbers have 
had large and consistent sales which 
have taxed wholesale stocks almost 
to a point of broken stocks. This 
proves that many dealers are pre- 


paring for the good business that is 
to be had in this line. A window 
display such as R. G. Brewer ran 
recently will help sell these tools. 

If your store is in a good lumber 
district, your sales should run very 
high in axes and saws. You could 
well afford to make personal solicita- 
tion on the lumber camp trade. 
They will buy in large quantities and 
may require a small trade discount 
which because of the increased sales 
volume will more than justify itself. 
And remember that the lumber camp 
will also require cooking utensils, 
many kegs of nails, saw sets and the 
necessary files, lamps, cheap grade 
builders’ hardware and window glass 
for their shacks. Some will use 
tents in climates suitable for such 
habitations. All camps will have use 
for all kinds of hardware. When you 
sell them axes and saws you have 
just begun to equip them, and if you 
are on the job you should land some 
mighty fine orders for general lines. 

But do not depend upon your win- 
dows alone to sell axes and saws. 
Use some advertising space in your 
local papers and tell the people of 
your locality that your store is ready 
to equip them with the necessary 
implements which will aid them in 
securing an adequate supply of 
kindling wood for use during the 
cold winter months. 
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Radio from the Wholesaler’s Standpoint 


Some Practical Advice for Jobbers and 
Retailers Who Are Contemplating 


ADIO had its beginning when 
R Hertz, the German scientist, 
discovered the transmission of 
electro-magnetic waves in the ether. 
Marconi conceived the commercial ap- 
plication and made possible the first 
point to point communication by means 
of wireless. The early use of radio was 
confined principally to ships, and not 
until it had clearly demonstrated what 
an instrumentality it was for the sav- 
ing of lives, did it become popular. 
Shortly after several disasters in 
which radio played a very prominent 
part, legislation was enacted requiring 
that all ships of a certain class carry 
radio transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratus and have operators on watch at 
all times. With the development of the 
vacuum tube, the range of reception of 
radio signals was considerably in- 
creased because of its remarkable de- 
tecting and amplifying powers. 


The Beginnings of Radio 

We owe to American engineers the 
design and first successful operation of 
commercial radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving apparatus for trans-oceanic 
service and, further, for the conception, 
design and successful operation of 
broadcasting stations for the transmis- 
sion by telephony of the human voice. 
You possibly hear more to-day of broad- 
casting than you do of the commercial 
uses of radio. However, some morning 
when you pick up your paper, notice 
how much of the foreign news and com- 
ment is being received by wireless. 
Trans-oceanic radio communication has 
been opened to the public for the brief 
space of approximately two years, and 
in that time it is estimated that 25 per 
cent of all the trans-oceanic traffic is 
now being carried on by radio. Broad- 
casting was inaugurated about a year 
and a half ago and there are in opera- 
tion at present approximately 500 sta- 
tions scattered throughout the States 
for the transmission of entertainment, 


Adding This Line 


By MEADE BRUNET 


news and information. Thesee stations 
represent a capital investment of from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

It has been said that civilization is 
based on man’s ability to communicate 
thought from one to another. The rapid 
development of our own country is a 
striking example of the growth of com- 
munication. In fact, the progress of the 
nation has been coincident with the ex- 
pansion of communication one part 
with another, whether by road, rail or 
wire. 

Broadcasting affords us a new means 
of communication; it enables us to 
bring the human voice into the home 
from far distant places without the use 
of connecting wires and to talk to an 
unlimited audience. The boundaries 
and frontier settlements need no longer 
be isolated and kept in ignorance of 
current events and happenings in the 
metropolitan centers. The receiving set 
reproduces the sound more quickly 
than the speaker’s voice is carried to 
the back of the hall, because the voice 
transmitted by radio travels with the 
speed of light. In fact, this means that 
those in the radio audience are nearer 
to the speaker or entertainer than those 
sitting in the rear seats. All of this 
is accomplished without the aid of 
wires connecting the transmitter and 
the receiving end. It is highly prob- 
able that in the very near future the 
entire nation may be addressed as a 
single audience. 

The possibilities which I have briefly 
sketched and the enthusiasm with which 
radio has been welcomed in the home, 
not alone in our own country, is per- 
haps sufficient to convince even the 
most dubious that radio broadcasting 
has all the earmarks of permanency. 
Its use bids fair to be more universal 
than any other means or method here- 
tofore devised of communicating with a 
multitude, because of its universal ap- 
peal as a distributor of news, enter- 
tainment or of intelligence, and also 


because the cost of operation and up- 
keep of a receiving set is practically 
negligible. 

The transmitter to which I have re- 
ferred is one end of the circuit; the re- 
ceiving device is the other. The latter 
we usually call the receiving set. With 
this in its many and various forms we 
will be most concerned from a point of 
view of sales. For wide and broad dis- 
tribution of radio merchandise, there is 
need of an active, energetic wholesale 
outlet, just as there is the need of a 
wholesale outlet in the sale of any 
product somewhat similar. 


Creating a Radio Department 


The most satisfactory way to dis- 
tribute a specialty wholesale—and radio 
merchandise is a special line—is to 
create a department in charge of one 
or more experts, dependent upon the 
volume of business handled. The sales- 
man who covers the territory selling 
radio, must be acquainted with the line 
in order to sell intelligently. He need 
not be a designing engineer, but he 
must know enough about the product 
to offer sound advice and help to the 
radio dealers in his territory. The suc- 
cessful sale of radio is not unlike the 
sale of any merchandise, in that the re- 
tail outlet must have confidence and 
faith in the product purchased, the 
house from whom it is purchased, and 
in the salesmen representing that 
house. 

Experience has proven that every 
dealer is not qualified to sell radio ap- 
paratus. Care and discretion should be 
used in the selection of the retail out- 
lets. If this is done, a satisfactory 
volume of business is already present 
and can be made an increasing one. 
The margins to the wholesaler and to 
the retailer are attractive and in keep- 
ing with those of electrical merchan- 
dise. 

The place in the picture for the 
wholesaler is that he carry a stock of 





66 


HE majority of men who fail in business do so because they do not read; 


because they depend entirely upon their own resources and their own 
limited experiences; because they do not know the things that have contributed 
to the success or failure of other business men. If the world at large followed 
a similar line of thought and action we would still be wearing fig leaves.” 


—Llew S. Soule. 
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radio merchandise, issue a catalog, that 
he cover his territory thoroughly, carry 
the dealers’ accounts and render the 
sales service coincident thereto. The 
product has a wide appeal and the mar- 
gins offered insure a fair return, so the 
answer to the question “Is the distribu- 
tion of radio supplies attractive from 
the standpoint of the wholesaler?” is in 
the affirmative. It is attractive because 
it is profitable in itself and, further, 
because it helps to sell other lines. 


Should the Jobber Handle Radio? 


Now the question arises whether or 
not the wholesale hardware merchant 
should handle radio. Our reply to that 
is if the wholesaler of hardware can 
fulfill the requirements for the success- 
ful sale of radio, then he should be able 
to qualify. As you know, radio is an 
electrical product. It is, in fact, elec- 
trical merchandise. Naturally and log- 
ically, when it was first offered for sale, 
the electrical distributor and the elec- 
trical dealer were given the opportunity 
to sell it. However, it has character- 
istics unlike any other product now sold 
by an electrical jobber—that difference 
being, that it affords entertainment and 
amusement. Several large phonograph 


and piano distributors are handling’ 


radio very successfully. Their place in 
the distribution seems entirely logical, 
but only time will tell through what 
wholesale channels or outlets it can be 
most successfully sold. 


The word “service” has apparently 
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caused many to look upon radio with 
fear and trepidation. Service is essen- 
tial and necessary in order to sell it 
and to have it stay sold, but the service 
necessary is in most part the function 
of the dealer. He should look upon it 
as a welcome thing just as the automo- 
bile service station or garage looks 
upon service as a source of income and 
revenue. 


The Possible Market 


I should like to leave with you a 
little more definite idea of the possible 
market for the sale of radio receiving 
sets, and then let you judge whether or 
not the selling field offered is one that 
should be attractive to the wholesaler. 
In the very near future, every farm in 
the United States will of necessity have 
to be equipped with a radio receiving 
set because of the pertinent news and 
information that can be obtained at 
stated intervals during the day and 
night, all of which is of importance 
and interest in the conduct of farming 
operations whether large or small. As 
an entertainer for any home, a radio 
receiving set is without a rival. Granted 
that you have agreed in these prem- 
ises, then the broad use and wide sale 
of radio receiving sets will surely fol- 
low. Radio will enter every home be- 
cause it is of interest to the entire 
family. 

I hope you appreciate that it is neces- 
sary for me to be rather general in the 
presentation of this sketch, because the 
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sale of this merchandise is of so recent 
date that the accumulated experience 
available does not permit the use of 
exact facts and figures. I could cite as 
examples wholesale houses whose busi- 
ness in radio has been of a very satis- 
factory volume and profit compared 
with their other lines. This I have pre- 
ferred not to do because the cases 
treated might be considered as special 
ones. Not before January of this year 
did the sale of radio devices for home 
use really assume large proportions, or 
did the wholesaler become greatly in- 
terested. 
Facts and Figures 

I can, however, give you definite facts 
with regard to the potential market. 
This I will endeavor to do very briefly. 
There are to-day in the United States 
6,500,000 farms, 25,000,000 families, 
and 21,000,000 homes. On the 15th day 
of June, 1922, there were 6,500,000 
Fords in use. It is estimated that 
there are in use between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 phonographs. There are in 
use 13,500,000 telephones, or one to 
every eight persons or every two fam- 
ilies. It is estimated that there are to- 
day between 600,000 and 800,000 radio 
receiving sets in use. These figures are 
in a way indicative of the potential 
market and I cannot see how the whole- 
saler can be other than interested in 
the distribution of the product. 

Address delivered at convention of Na- 


tional Hardware ge ad of the United 
States, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 19. 


What's the Matter Anyway? 


JYRANK A. KAPP, who lives in a 
city not far from Youngstown, 
Ohio, submits the following: 

From my office I see five men on 
top of a building. They are putting 
on a new tar and gravel roof. One 
of the men smears the liquid tar on 
the roof with a big brush. Another 
scatters the gravel with his shovel. 
Two of the men are sparring with 
each other at one side. The fifth 
sits on a pile of sacks filled with 
gravel—to keep them from being 
blown off the roof I guess. Five are 
here being paid for the work that 
two are doing. 

Yet we wonder what’s the matter 
with the world to-day! 


Worth-While Activities? 


The other day I stopped in at one 
of the clubs in town. Up in a card 
room seven well known men were 
seated around a table playing poker 
—two presidents, two sales man- 
agers, a vice-president, an advertis- 
ing manager and a lawyer. It was 
2.30 in the afternoon. 


Yet we wonder what’s the matter 
with the world to-day! 

Across the court from my office I 
see a young typewriter salesman sit- 
ting with his feet on his desk, and 
puffing away at a cigarette. He 
seems to be meditating. He is 
probably wondering where business 
has gone to. 

My typewriter is about ready for 
the junk heap. If an aggressive 
salesman were to call on me to-day 
he could sell me a new machine. 

Yet we wonder what’s the matter 
with the world to-day! 

I called on a business man yester- 
day and took along a comprehensive 
sales plan for his consideration. 

After I had been in his office three 
minutes he offered me a drink. He 
keeps it handy in his desk. 

Then he began to discourse on 
prohibition, which he ended by ask- 
ing me if I knew any “reliable” 
bootleggers. 

When I tried to present my plan 
he said he wasn’t in any mood to talk 
business. 


Yet we wonder what’s the matier 
with the world to-day! 

A banker passes by at 11.15 each 
morning. Comfortably enclosed in 
his limousine he is going in the di- 
rection of his place of business. Per- 
haps he goes each day to call on his 
customers in the outlying districts. 
Perhaps. Perhaps he thinks it won’t 
make any difference when he reaches 
his desk. Perhaps. 

Yet we wonder what’s the matter 
with the world to-day! 


Too Much Work 


A friend of mine has a patented 
automobile accessory which every 
one says is a “gold mine.” For four 
years now he has been trying to get 
some manufacturer to adopt it as 
standard equipment. 

When I suggested that there were 
already 7,000,000 car owners who 
were good prospects, he said, “Oh, I 
know that; but it’s too much work!” 

Yet we wonder what’s the matter 
with the world to-day! 


—Youngstown Telegram. 
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N constructing a new forge at the 

plant of the Henry Cheney Ham- 
mer Corp., Little Falls, N. Y., it was 
necessary to dig up an old founda- 
tion which had been built in 1842. 
Under the old foundation was found 
an old-fashioned hammer head with 
separate adze-eye. The relic, for it 
really is one, is reproduced on this 
page. T. S. Hose, secretary of the 
company, loaned it to HARDWARE 
AGE for this purpose. 


An Efficient Tool 


Mr. Hose tells us that the adze-eye 
hammer, a safe and efficient tool, has 


An 


HOULD any dealer question the 

possibilities of novel displays 
that feature hand tools let him give 
careful scrutiny to the picture of 
the model airplane reproduced on 
this page. This little flying machine 
was designed and built by O. H. 
Wilson of the Interstate Hardware 
& Supply Co., Bristol, Va. It has 
been named the Simonds Cross-Cut 


Ever See a Hammer 
With a Separate 
Adze Eye? 





much interesting history which is 
not generally known. Eighty years 
ago the adze-eyes were unknown. 
Hammer heads flew off continually 
and caused dangerous injury to me- 
chanics and those standing by. 
Henry Cheney, the founder of the 
Henry Cheney Hammer Corp., is 
thought to be the originator of the 
adze-eye or safety hammer. He had 
been experimenting toward such an 
end for many months. It was in 
1842 that he first succeeded in mak- 
ing a hand punched block that could 
be welded into the hammer head. 
This made a stronger hammer, the 





head of which was reasonably sure 
to stay on the handle. 

It is said that people laughed at 
“Cheney’s blocks” as they were 
called, but to-day the adze-eye ham- 
mer has universal recognition and 
distribution. The approved modern 
way, however, makes it a one-piece 
hammer head. The mechanic of to- 
day takes the present adze-eye ham- 
mer for granted and thinks little 
perhaps about the many years of re- 
search and experiment that made it 
possible for him to walk into the 
nearest hardware store and just buy 
the tool over the counter. 


Airplane Made from Saws 


Saw Airship by virtue of the fact 
that Simonds saws and saw parts 
were used exclusively in its forma- 
tion. 

While on view in the window of 
the Interstate Hardware & Supply 
Co., it attracted considerable atten- 
tion and evoked much favorable 
comment from the people of Bristol. 
The illustration shows clearly the 


method of the assembling the 
necessary ,tools and from this pic- 
ture a hardware dealer could easily 
pattern a similar tool novelty for 
his own display use. 

Such a display is certainly a de- 
parture from the ordinary run of 
tool set-ups and deserves all the 
compliments passed by the store’s 
customers. 
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October Sales Largest in Two Years—Hammers and Builders’ 
Hardware Up—Railroads Heavy Buyers 
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YN ALES during the month of October in the wholesale hardware 

markets of the United States are reported to have been larger 

than during any other single month for the past two years. Few 
price changes were made effective during last week. 

The best business of the year is being enjoyed in the Middle West, 
and holiday merchandise is selling in large volume. The freight 
car shortage is causing delayed deliveries, which in turn is respon- 
sible for many of the current shortages. 

In the New England and Middle Atlantic districts business in the 
hardware markets is exceptionally active. Good mill and factory 
business is reported. Paint sales throughout the country, so far 
this year, are nearly up to the total for 1921, which was the best 
year on record. 

Shortages in common labor in the Pittsburgh steel district are 
estimated to be 30,000 men. Railroad buying is heavy and furnishes 
75 per cent of the tonnage involved in the new steel orders now 
being placed. 

Hammers advanced 20 per cent during the past week and builders’ 
hardware 10 per cent. 


NEW YORK 


October J OCALLY, the jobbing trade is unani- 


Market TH flood of price changes so much in 


evidence for the past eight weeks seems 
to have subsided, as there are practically 
no drastic changes announced this week. 
Roofing paper has been reduced 10 cents per roll. Jobbers 
generally are offering axes at practically the same price. 
This merely means complete confirmation of the average 
market quotation. Sales of holiday merchandise are in- 
creasing daily. Greater buying interest is observed for 
cutlery, housefurnishing goods, electrical appliances, sleds 
and axes. Reports indicate more willingness on the part 
of dealers to purchase better quality merchandise. There 
is a continued shortage in letter box plates, mail boxes, % 
in. iron screws, axes, certain size screws and roller skates. 
The last mentioned item is perhaps the scarcest item in 


Observa- 
tions 


mous in declaring October, 1922, the 
best business month of the past two years. 
September was also declared a very fine 
and profitable month, but according to reports October has 
surpassed it by a fairly good margin. Active interest for 
seasonable goods helped bring this condition about, but 
wholesalers say that staple items were active and to be 
reckoned with. It is said that October business was ap- 
proximately 10 per cent greater in money, than the same 
month last year. One jobber estimated that this improve- 
ment might well be considered an increase in volume of 
close, to 20 per cent., basing his reckoning on the lower 
prices. In the same connection it is said that even the 
recent advances on many lines do not bring the merchan- 
dise affected to a price level as high as prevailed in 1921. 


Business 


demand throughout this market. 


Ash Sifters——Cooler weather has 
stimulated the sale of ash sifters, and 
a good demand is reported throughout 
this district. Prices seem firm, and 
stocks fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ash sifters, revolving, galvanized, 
packed 2 to a crate, $2.10 each. 

Automobile Accessories. — Radiator 
covers, stop lights, pumps, piston rings, 
extra bulbs and skid chains are very 
active items at the present time. Gen- 
eral repair tools in kits and separately, 
are also moving in good quantity. 
Stocks appear adequate, 


Axes and Hatchets.—Broken stocks 
are reported as there has been very 
good and consistent buying in this line. 
Prices appear firm. Dealers are featur- 
ing this line at the present time and 
sales are quite active. The shortage in 
the high price of coal has undoubtedly 
served to stimulate these sales. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handied axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 4%4-lb., 
$17 per doz. net; 5 to 5%-lb., $18 per 
doz. net: 4% to 5%-Ib., $18 per doz. 
net; 5%-Ib. solid, $18.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 3% to 
41%-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 4 to 5-Ib., 
$19.75 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $18.50 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Consistent demand 
characterizes this line at firm prices. 
Stocks for the most part are adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Square nuts, \-in., 16c. per Ib.; 
fs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 138¢c. per Ib.; 
ys-in., 12c. per Ib.; %-in., 11c.. per Ib.; 
5g-in., 10c. per Ib.; %-in., 9c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 to 30 and 5 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 30 to 30 and 5 per 
cent, 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
49 to 40 and 5 per cent, larger and 
thicker, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per 
cent. 


Semi-finished hexagon bolts, % and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
66% per cent; brass, 4-32 and 14-20, 
4 to 50 and 10 per cent from new 
ist. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 

Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

Lock washers, ¥ to %-in., 70 per 
cent; » to %-in., 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; 4 to 1l-in., 40 and 5 per cent. 


Butts.—The recent advance on certain 
sizes seems to have stimulated a 
stronger trade. Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

3utts, 34% x 3%, dull brass or an 
tique copper, in case lots, {£5c. pi 
pair, 

Carving Sets.—Prices are considered 
stiff, and stocks medium. Jobbers re- 
port fairly heavy sales as this is a 
good item for holiday consumption. 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Three-piece carving set, stag, 
forged steel bolster, knife 8-in. steel 
blade, $2.75 to $4.75 each. 

Three-piece carving set, sterling 
silver ferrule, knife 8-in. resist stain 
steel, $4.75 to $7 each. 


Clipping Machines.—This being the 
season when dairy farmers must keep 
their stock indoors, jobbers are finding 
interest for clipping machines. Stocks 
are adequate and average market quo- 
tations will be noted in the following 
schedule: 


Jobbers’ quotations: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottum plate, $1.50; dealer’s 
discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Dealer’s Discount, 25 per cent. 


Food Choppers.—Firm prices and 
ample stocks are said to be features of 
this line, which is growing in demand 
each week. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Food Choppers.—Universal No. 1, 
$22 per doz.; No. 2, $27 per doz. Dis- 
count 25 and 10 per cent. yem, No. 
120, $16 net; No. 122, $19 net. Russ- 
win, No. 1, $15 net; No. 2, $18 net. 
Enterprise, No. 5, $2.75 each, list; No. 
10, $4.50 each list; 25 per cent dis- 
count, 


Game Traps.—Local jobbers are doing 
a good business in game traps. Stocks 


are fair, and prices appear firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Triple clutch game traps, jaw 
spread 4%-in., $2.75 per doz. 
Jump 1 with chain, No. 0, “rs 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.20 per doz.; No. 114 
$3.17 per ply No. 2, $4.88 per doz.: 


a % $6.59 per doz.; No. 4, $7 69 per 
ts) 


Triumph traps, No. 10, $1.55 per 
doz.; No. 11, $1.85 per doz.; No. 1f%, 
$2.75 per doz.; No. 12, $3.60 per doz.; 
No. 13, $6.20 per doz.; No. 14, $7. 35 
per doz. 


Hand Tools.—All kinds of hand tools 
are in active demand. The market is 
considered very strong, and stocks ap- 
pear ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Claw hammers, No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 

Machinists’ hammers, 8-0z., $8.49 
per doz.; 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-o0z., 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length, 11-in. without drill points, 
$2.30 each. Same, large size, length 
12%-in., $2.42 each. Same, black 
enamel frame, 12%4-in. long with 8 
drill points, $2.17 each. Same, solid 
steel frame, detachable steel handle, 
hollow end handle, partly nickel 
plated, 11l-in., no drill point, $1.91 
each. 

Breast Drill.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball bear- 
ing, malleable iron stock, chuck and 
crank nickel plated, with level at- 
tachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 each; 
3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders. —Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow 5-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each, 


Ice Skates.—There seems to be a 
variance of opinion on the sales activity 
of ice skates. Out of town dealers, 
however, are reported to have taken on 
fairly good stocks. Stocks are good 
and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Men and boys’ all clamp club 
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skates, top part made of best quality 
cold rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in. 
runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair. Same 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men and boys, all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runner cast Steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same, all parts nickel plated 
with extra polished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap, one skate for all sizes, ex- 
tension 6 to 9-in., 46c. per pair. 
Women and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strap, 
top plates and clamps made of cold 
rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 
ished, 96c. per pair. Same, all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holder for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Nails.—There is a continued shortage 
of keg nails reported. The general de- 
mand continues to exceed the supply. 
A speculative tone is in evidence in 
some sections of the market. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $3.90 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
to $5.10 net per kee. Cut nails, $4.10 
to $4. 20 base per keg. Coated nails, 
$3.25 to $4 base ner keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 to 70 and 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.95 for galvanized and $5.20 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Nut Crackers and _ Picks.—Along 
with other holiday merchandise interest 
is beginning to increase in this line. 
Prices are firm and stocks very good. 
f.o.b. New York: 


eracker with 
sets. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
Sets, including 1 nut 
six picks, $3 per doz. 


Rope and Twine.—The local market 
is characterized by ample stocks, easier 
prices and limited activity. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 17c. to 
79%c. per lb. Hardware grade, lic. 
per Ib. 

Sisal No. 1 grade, 13c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No. 2 grade, 13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 
22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, llc. 
wrapping twine, 
Ib. India hemp twine, 
18¢c. per Ib. 


Sash Cord.—There is a steady de- 
mand for sash cord at firm prices. 
Stocks are fair. 


Jute 
per 
16c. to 


to 13c. per Ib. 
20%e. to 25%6e. 


No. 6, 


New York: 
to 43c. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o b. 

Cotton sash cord, 39'%c 
base per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 


Sash Weights.— 


reported for sash weights. 
said to be fair. 


A strong demand is 
Stocks are 


k: 
‘k 
25 


Jobbe rs’ quotations, f.0.b. New Yor 

Sash weights, out of New Yor 

stock, $3.45 per ewt. Factory, $3 
per cwt. 


Screws.—Firm prices, ample stocks 
and consistent demand characterize 
this section of the market. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright. flat head, 
717% and § per cent; round and oval 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 = cent: galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent, 
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machine screws, 
iron, flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 
62% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 70 per 
cent; fillistre, No. 2 and No. 3, 57% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 65 per 
cent. Brass, flat and round, No. 2 
and No. 3, 57% per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 62% per cent. 

Scme jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 percent. Cap 
screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set screws, 
70 per cent. 


Rolled thread 


Stove Pipe——This is again becoming 
an active line with out of town dealers. 
Interest generally is on the increase. 
Stocks are good and prices are con- 
sidered stiff. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 

12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 
$1.60 per doz. lengths net; 4'%-in., 
$1.55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net; 
5-in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths 
net; 5%-in., $2 to $2.25 per doz. 
lengths net; 6-in., $2.25 to $2.50 per 
doz. lengths net. 

Snow Shovels.—Strong buying con- 
tinues in this line. Local jobbers re- 
port adequate stocks and firm prices. 
New York: 


shovels, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 

Galvanized steel snow 
ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10-in., ash 
D-handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 
steel blade, 21 x 16-in., reinforced 
back, D-handle, $11.50 per doz. Same 
spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in., 
japanned D-handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—This is another line that is 
fairly active. Prices are stiff and 
stocks ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Sleds.—List Prices Flexible Flyer, 

No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 

No. 3, $5.75 each: No. 4, $625 each; 

No. 5, $8.50 each Junior Racer, $6 

each; Racer, $6.75 each; No with 

foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 

rest, $11 each. 
Discounts.—From 

33%, per cent; f.o.b. 


New York stock, 


factory, 35 per 


Flv, No. 9, $2.30 
each; . each: No. 11, $3.40 
each; yO. 2s 5 each; Racer, $4 
each. 

Discounts.—From New York 
49 and 5 per } 


—s 
stock, 
cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent. 


Vacuum Cleaners.—As a holiday item, 
this is expected to be an active line. 
Stocks appear ample, and prices firm. 


Jobber# quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
New improved type of vacuum 
cleaner, polished aluminum, standard 
motor, self-locking handle, adjust- 
ment, all attachments, $41.50 each 
net. 


Weather Strips.—Increased interest 
is reported for weather strips, stimu- 
lated undoubtedly by the cooler weather 
we are now having. Jobbers report 
adequate stocks and steady prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber Weather Strip. — Walnut, 
hazel, cherry, stained, 50-10 per cent; 
ash, oiled, 3314-5 per cent; any of the 
above polished, 25-5 per cent: white 
enameled, 20 per cent; packed cush- 
ion, 121% per cent; Nos. 0-7 double 
rubber, 70 per cent; Nos. 60-65 felt 
weather strip, 60 per cent; N 7 
clincher felt, 50-10 per cent: 
29 single edge, 25 per cent 
cushion, all felt, 25 per 
8-11 flexible, all rubber, cent; 
Nos. 00-07 single edge rubber, 70 per 
cent: metallic flexible weathe rstrip, 
60-5 per cent; metallic (in 7 ft. 
lengths), 60-5 per cent. 


cent; Nos. 


60 per 


Window Glass.—JInterest is fair, 


prices firmer and stocks rather light. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 per cent: B single, 86 

per cent: A double, 85 per cent: B 

double, 88 per cent. List of March 1, 
1913. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 4. 


| \HE Middle West is now enjoying 

the largest volume of business 

of the year to date. Chicago de- 
partment stores show a gain of 15 per 
cent for the month of September over 
last year and over two-thirds of the 
wholesalers in this district have made 
reports showing gains over a year ago. 

There were fewer price changes 
reported this last week which indicates 
a steadiness of market conditions. Ideal 
weather has contributed to the good 
autumn turnover. Rapid marketing of 
farm products in rural districts is 
reflected in the increased buying power 
from those sections. There is a 
healthier tone to future orders as deal- 
ers are encouraged with their local 
conditions. Fill-in orders are being re- 
ceived in large volume and indicate the 
healthy condition existing in this sec- 
tion. Holiday sales by wholesalers are 
receiving considerable attention with 
the distribution of advertising and 
catalogs. Many dealers have made 
trips to this center to order their holi- 
day requirements. Interest has been 
very keen in the toy lines and more 
attention is being paid to automobile 
accessories as Christmas gifts than in 
other years. 

The present good business has been 
retarded somewhat by the shortage of 
cars. It was reported that in the 
middle of October the country was 
short over 150,000 freight cars. The 
shortage of box cars amounted to over 
77,000. Coal production is not as large 
as it might be due to failure to get 
ears. Grain transportation has also 
been slowed up for the same reason 
and general merchandise has suffered 
to a considerable degree. Distributors 
have experienced difficulty in keeping 
their stocks filled up on popular num- 
bers and factories are operating on as 
large a scale as possible with deliveries 
still slow to the distributor and these 
are hampered by slow freight move- 
ments, 

Railway orders for new cars have 
passed the old marks. Orders’ up to 
Oct. 15 amounted to over 122,000 with 
the yearly average being only about 
100,000. Railroads are reported to te 
in the market in this district for 46,000 
pieces of rolling stock, and it is said 
that a greater part of this tonnage can 
not be rolled until 1923 due to heavy 
bookings at the mills. The leading in- 
terest added one furnace which brought 
their output up to 73 per cent of 
capacity. The leading independent 
continues to operate at 65 per cent of 
capacity. The railroad orders placed 
in this district account in a large meas- 
ure for the healthy condition of busi- 
ness at the mills. The east has re- 
ported a lull in new steel orders outside 
of railroads and there has been some 
indication that inquiries from the local 
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district were quieter if the railroad 
orders were not considered. This is 
not entirely unexpected and is not 
viewed with alarm, due to the usual 
slack period in the mills at this time 
of the year, and especially as there is 
so much business still to be taken care 
of. 

Labor is still scarce with pay tend- 
ing upward. Lead and zinc have 
reached the highest level in two years. 
Copper has remained quiet and steady. 
Gasoline was reduced 1 cent a gallon in 
this district. Collections are reported 
better and building permits keep up at 
unusually high levels. For the first 
ten months of the year it has been 
stated that building operations 
amounted to over $3,000,000,000. Just 
at present there is a heavy demand 
for almost any kind of building hard- 
ware and contractors have been obliged 
to make many substitutions to get their 
work finished on time. 

The southwest reports much _ im- 
proved conditions after the increase 
of farm product prices and the reduc- 
tion of unemployed. Orders for fall 
and winter merchandise are reported to 
be surprisingly large for that district. 

If good conditions prevail throughout 
the balance of the year it is expected 
that wholesalers and retailers will have 
a chance to bring their sales totals up 
to a point that will show them much 
better business than last year. 


Alarm Clocks.—Manufacturers are 
working to capacity. The demand for 
cheap watches has exceeded the pos- 
sible supply. There is also a serious 
shortage in some lines of alarm clocks. 
Sales continue in large volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 doz. 
lots, case lots, $11.04; Blue_ Bird, 
$13.20 doz. lots, case lots,, $12.84; 
Black Bird, $18.96 doz. lots, case lots, 
$18.36; Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots, case 
lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots, 


case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, 

$15.12 doz. lots, case lots, $14.64 doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—Buying in 
the general line of accessories is very 
good, especially winter lines. Sales on 
skid-chains have improved. More in- 
terest is being shown in the line for 
holiday gift purposes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, 
2.65 each; lots of 10, $2.55 each; 
twin- cylinder, foot pumps, $1.35 each; 
doz. lots, $15; Simplex jacks, No. 36, 
$1.75 each; doz. lots, $1.60 each; 
Weed chains, single lots, 25 per cent 
discount; doz. lots, 3314 per cent dis- 
count; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.65 each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 
3%, $1.25 each; Hercules giant plugs, 
60c. each; Hercules junior plugs, 35c. 
each; Beth lehem spark plugs, 36c. 
each; Bethlehem spark plugs, mica 
type, 60c. each; Bethlehem spark 
plugs, standard porcelain type, 58c.; 

S litdorf plugs, 58c. each; lots of 100, 
56c, each; Splitdorf plugs, special for 
Fords, 50c. each; lots of 100, 48c. 
each; Champion x plugs, 45c. each; 
lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 0 
plugs, 53c. each; lots of 100, 50c 
each; Ford fan belts, extra quality, 
22c. each. 


Axes.—Prices on axes are the same 
as last reported. There has been a de- 
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cided improvement in sales. Deliveries 
from the manufacturers are very slow. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: First quality | 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $12 
doz. base; double bitted, $17. "doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $11 
doz, base; single bitted handled 
axes, $13 to $20 per doz., according 
to quality and to grade of handle. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Sales are reported 
well ahead of last year with prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 40-5 

per cent off list; small carriage bolts, 

50 per cent off list; large sized ma- 

chine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 

small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 

cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per cent 

oft neg all lag screws, 50-10 per cent 
st. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Several of the 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware 
have their output sold up to Jan. 1. 
The demand is the heaviest that it has 
been in years. There continues to be 
a shortage of butts, glass knob sets, 
and store door handles. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $2.52 doz. pr.; 4 x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass fin- 
ish, in case lots, $3.80 doz. pr.; heavy 
bevel steel inside sets, case lots, $6 
doz.; steel bit-keyed front door sets, 
$1.40 per set; wrought brass bit- 
keyed front door sets, $2.50 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $6.50 per 


Baseball Goods.—Remembering the 
shortage in baseball goods in the spring 
of 1922, dealers are specifying quite 
liberally for their requirements in this 
line now and future bookings are said 
to be very good. Several manufac- 
turers have announced they will be 
obliged to advance prices, on account 
of advance in raw material. Dealers, 
realizing this, are getting under cover. 


Chains.—Sales are reported as being 
exceptionally good. Jobbers’ stocks 
are fair, and deliveries from the manu- 
facturers are reasonably prompt. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil 
chains, $8.50 per 100 Ib.; weldless coil 
chain, 50-5 per cent off list; No. 00 
4% electric welded cow ties, $2.85 
per doz. 


Coaster Wagons.—Very satisfactory 
sales are reported. Manufacturers con- 
tinue to accept orders for delivery after 
Jan. 1 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Present 
prices on copper rivets and burrs are 
considered low. The demand is well 
above the average. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 


Field Fence.—Jobbers are booking 
orders for shipment after Jan. 1, with 
March 1 dating. Very satisfactory 
sales are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 

Files.—An improvement in the sale 
of files is noted. There has been no 
change in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50- 


stocks, 
and 
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10 per cent off list; Disston files, 50- 
10-10 per cent off list; Black Dia- 
mond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
Firearms and Ammunition.—The ex- 
pected slowing down of sales by jobbers 
at this time has not been experienced. 
It is thought the demand will keep up 
steadily until after the first of the year. 


Food Choppers.—Stocks are good, but 
demand continues to increase with mar- 
ket firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Universal, No. 9, 
$12.15; No. 1, $15; No. 2, $18.20; No. 3, 
$24.30. 


Galvanized Ware.—Sales continue in 
large volume. Prices are unchanged. 
Competition grades are unchanged in 
price, but heavy tubs and pails have 
advanced 5 per cent to 10 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Competition’ gal- 

vanized water pails, 8-qt., $1.85 

doz.; 10-qt.; $2 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
14-qt., $2.50 doz. Galvanized wash 

tubs, No. 1, $5.85; No. 2, $7; No. 3, 

$7.75. 


Garden Hose.—Rubber advanced 
about 5 cents per pound two weeks ago 
and cotton is still climbing. This com- 
bination is almost sure to cause an 
advance in the price of hose, although 
local distributors have not made any 
advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two ply molded 
hose, 9% to llc. per ft.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8% to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 

wrapped hose, 9% to 12c. per ft. 


Glass and Putty—An average ad- 
vance in the price of glass of 10 per 
cent was put into effect last week, and 
even at the advanced prices sales are 
just as heavy as ever. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
single strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 

84 per cent off. Single strength A 

and single strength B, over 25-in. 

bracket, 83 per cent off. Double 
strength A, all brackets, 79 per cent 
off. Double strength B, all brackets, 

85 per cent off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, 

$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; 

glaziers’ points Nos. 1, 2, and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—Deliveries from the man- 
ufacturers continue slow. The market 
is strong at present prices and sales are 
very lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11%, first qual- 
ity nail hammers, $12 per doz.; Com- 
petitive forged nail hammers, $6 to 
$9 per doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 
per doz. 

Hatchets.—Sales continue to be heavy 
and prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality 
broad hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive 
grade, $12 doz.; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz.; Competitive 
forged shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 


Hickory Handles—The market is 
very firm and the demand continues ex- 
ceptionally good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe 
handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest 
selection second growth white hick- 
ory, $6 doz.; special white growth 
second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—There is a shortage of all 
kinds of hinges, and manufacturers are 
unable to produce enough to keep up 
with the demand. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4 in., 85c.; 5 in., $1.12; 
6 in., $1.39; 8 in., $2.22; 10 in., $3.6 
per dozen pairs. Extra heavy T 
hinges in bundles, 4 in., $1.28; 5 in., 
$1.35; 6 in., $1.70; 8 in., $2.90; 10 in., 
$4.20 per dozen pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Orders on ice 
cream freezers for future deliveries are 
being booked in fair volume. It is a 
little early to expect very heavy future 
volume, 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and 
1 qt., $2.95; 2 qt., $3.45; 3 qt., 
4 qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. 
Mountain, % qt., $3.50; 1 qt., $4.90; 
2 qt., $5.70; 3 qt., $6.90; 4 qt., $8.30; 
6 qt., $10.50; 8 qt., $13.50; 10 qt., 
$18.00; 12 qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1 qt., $3.80; 2 qt., $4.60; 3 qt., 
$5.45; 4 qt., $6.80; 6 qt., $8.60; 8 qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


Ice Skates.—Jobbers report that they 
continue to receive heavy orders from 
retailers. Manufacturers are working 
to capacity to fill orders taken earlier 
in the season. This is expected to be 
an exceptionally good year for ice 
skates. 

We quote 


stocks, 


stocks, 
rocker, 


from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp 
men’s and boys’ bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.03 
per pair; half key clamp hockey, 
women’s and girls’, 96c. per pair; 
half key clamp hockey, women’s and 
girls’, $1.26 per pair. 


Lanterns.—Jobbers’ stocks are good, 
but the demand is unusually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 etz 
cold blast lanterns, $13.00 per doz.; 
with large founts, $14.25 per doz.; 
scout, $6.00 per doz. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Orders for 
shipment Jan. 1 with March 1 dating 
are being booked in very satisfactory 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Dealers, remembering the shortage of 
lawn mowers during the past season, 
have anticipated their wants this year 
more freely than ever. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each 
net; 14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., 
$5.85 each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net. 
Ball bearing lawn mowers, 4 
blades, adjustable bearings, §8-in. 
drive wheel, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, 14-in., $7.50 each net: 
16-in., $7.80 each net; 10%-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red 
and gold striped, $9.50 each net. 
Same, 16-in., $9.95 each net; same, 
18-in., $10.45 each net; 20-in., $11.15 
each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, 
justable heavy iron bottom, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.00 
per doz. net. Same for mowers 16 to 
20-in., $10.50 per doz. net. 


stocks, 


ad- 


Nails.—The volume of business is ex- 
ceptionally good. Stocks are broken, 
and all sizes of nails are very hard for 
distributors to obtain. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire 
$3.45 per keg base, 

The extra for galvanized nails is 
now $1.50 for 1 in. and longer, $2.00 
for shorter than 1 in. 

Oil Heaters.—Very satisfactory sales 
on oil heaters are reported. 


stocks, 
nails, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Florence black oil 
heaters, $7.00 each, list; nickel 
trimmed, $8.50 each, list; blue enamel, 
$10.50 each list, all subject to 30-5 
per cent discount. Perfection Oil 
Heaters, black, $6.75 each, list; nickel 
trimmed, $8.25 each, list; blue enamel, 
$10.50 each, list, all subject to 30 per 
cent discount. 


Paints and Oils.—Turpentine has ad- 
vanced 4 cents per gal. Prices on raw 
and boiled linseed oil have declined 2 
cents per gal. There is an exceptional 
cemand for denatured alcohol, as auto- 
mobile owners use this in large quanti- 
ties in their radiators during the win- 
ter months. 

We quote 


frem jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 
4 barrels, $1.00 per gal.; boiled lin- 
seed oil, 1 to 4 barrels, $1.02 per gal.; 
raw linseed oil, 5 barrels or more, 
95c. per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 5 
barrels or more, 97c. per gal., less 
1 per cent, ten days. Turpentine, 
$1.87 per gal. (in barrels); denatured 
alcohol, in barrels, 42c. per gal.; 
strictly pure white lead, 100-lb. kegs, 
12%c. per Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 13c. per 
.; dry paste, in barrels, 6%c. per Ib.; 
pure white shellac, 4-lb. goods in gal. 
cans, $3.95 per gal.; pure orange shel- 
lac, 4-lb. goods, in gal. cans, $3.70 per 
gal.; English venetian red, in barrels, 
3.50 and $6.75 per cwt. 


Radio.—Radio outfits are expected to 
be the best selling Christmas articles 
in the hardware trade. Colder weather 
will show increased sales. 


Refrigerators.—Present prices are 
low and a fair volume of future busi- 
ness is being booked, as during the past 
season a great many dealers suffered 
on account of not being able to obtain 
refrigerators when they were needed. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—Sales 
continue to be very heavy. Jobbers 
have fair stocks on hand. Manufactur- 
ers report that they are working to ca- 
pacity to fill current orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade _ state 
surfaced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced. $2.25 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.60 
per square; light tale surfaced, 9c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $65 
per ton. 

Rope.—Ourrent sales are reported 
good. Fair volume is being obtained on 
future business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality manila rope, 
standard brands, 16%%c. to 184c. per 
Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 15c. to 16%e. 
per lb. base; so-called hardware grade 
manila rope, 15%c. per Ib.: No. 1 sisal 
rope, highest quality, standard brands, 
12%¢. to 15%c. per Ib. base; No. 2 
sisal rope, standard brands, lic. to 
l4c. per Ib. base. 

Sash Cord.—Advances of 2 to 3 cents 
a pound have been reported. One manu- 
facturer withdrew entirely from the 
market until he fills the orders booked. 
The burning of the factory of another 
producer is expected to make a shortage 
of cord. The market is firmer than be- 
fore the last advance. Local prices are 
still unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, 
standard brands, $9.15 doz. hanks; 
No. 8 sash cord, standard brands, 
$10.60 doz. hanks. 

Sash Weights—The manufacturers 
have plenty of orders and deliveries are 
slow. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
per ton. 


jobbers’ 
Weights, 


stocks, 
$50.00 


from 
Sash 
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Screws.—Sales are considered good 
and the market firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new 
list; flat head brass, 78-5 per cent 
new list; round head brass, 70-20-5 
per cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 
per cent new list. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Orders are being booked in excellent 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 Ball 
Bearing Clipping Machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 Top Plate, $1.00; No. 361 
3ottom Plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 
25 per cent. Stewart Electric Clipp- 
ing Machine, all standard voltages; 
hanging type, $80.00, f.o.b. Chicago; 
pedestal type, $85.00, f.0.b. Chicago; 
dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 


Sleds.—Price advances from $1 to $2 
per dozen are reported this week. Good 
holiday business is expected, and very 
satisfactory orders for sleds have been 
received by local jobbers during the 
past week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 33-in., $11.00 doz.; 36- 
in., $13.50 doz.; 40-in., $16.00 doz.; 
45-in., $20.50 doz.; 56-in., $27.00 doz. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Nov. 4. 


H® and there one finds a jobbing 
house that reports some falling 
off in business, but such cases are few, 
the decrease does not signify anything 
and the number of different goods in- 
volved can be counted on the fingers 


of one’s two hands. In a majority of 
instances any falling off in business 
concerns merchandise, which has been 
unseasonably active of late, presumably 
in anticipation of an advance in prices. 
It is assumed that retail firms and large 
consumers have sufficient stock of goods 
on hand for immediate requirements 
and that the lull in buying is tem- 
porary. 

Contrasted with these reports, those 
telling of continued excellent business 
are far more numerous. That business 
is good, not only with the wholesale, 
but the retail hardware concerns as 
well, is attested by deliveries being 
made daily. Deliveries in the local 
shelf hardware district have been some- 
what disrupted by the repaving of 
streets, stone blocks being replaced by 
wooden. Elsewhere, however, every- 
body appears decidedly on their toes. 
Boston’s first radio show was held this 
week and was a big success from every 
angle. The show naturally stimulated 
public interest and over-the-counter 
sales of radio appliances probably were 
larger in the immediate fifty miles 
than at any previous time. 

Numerous price changes, virtually 
all of them upward are reported this 
week, but none of them are of great 
importance. The number of such 
changes on Nov. 1 was much smaller 
than anticipated in jobbing circles. 
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Snow Shovels.—Sales have improved 
during the past week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized _ steel 
snow shovels, ribbed steel blade, 7% 

x 10-in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. 

Same ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16-in., 

reinforced back, D handle, $10.90 per 

doz. Same spring steel blade, 16 x 

18-in., japanned D handle, $10.30 per 

doz. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Prices 
are reported firm, as both tin and lead 
are strong. Sales are excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $24 per 100 1lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $21 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $22 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $18 per 100 lb.; stand 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $9 per 100 


Steel Goods.—Because of the advance 
in labor, and everything that goes into 
the manufacture of steel goods, they 
appear to be a good buy at present 
prices. Dealers are fairly liberal in 
anticipating their future wants. 


Steel Sheets.—Prices are the same as 
last reported, and the market is very 
firm. Deliveries, while slow, are 
slightly improved. Local stocks are 


BOSTON 


Now that the last instalments of Fed- 
eral taxes are out of the way, every- 
body has more ready money and bills 
are being met more promptly than 
heretofore. The stage is all set for 
the retail holiday trade and unless all 
signs fail, the hardware trade as a 
whole should enjoy a prosperous season. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The bolt and nut 
market is one of the few spots in the 
local field in which some slowing up in 
business is reported. It should not be 
taken that buying has dropped to noth- 
ing, for on the contrary quite an aggre- 
gate tonnage has gone out of Boston 
stocks since last reports. The buying, 
however, is not as brisk as it was. 
Wholesale firms, generally speaking, 
are decidedly bullish on prices and it 
begins to look as though talk of higher 
prices might materialize before the 
close of the first half of this month. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts. — Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and shorter 
cut threads, 45 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 40 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; com- 
mon carriage bolts, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; Eagle carriage bolts, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; stove bolts, 70 
and 5 per cent discount; bolt ends, 
40 per cent discount; stud bolts, 40 
per cent discount; step bolts, 40 per 
cent discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, 1%c. off 
list; C. P. C. and T., all kinds, 1%c. 
off list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
ys-in. and smaller, 70 per cent dis- 
count; %-in. and larger, 65 per cent 
discount; finished case hardened nuts, 
59 and 10 per cent discount; check 
nuts, list. 


Bottles—Human nature is much the 
same no matter from what angle one 
looks at it. Not so long ago domestic 
vacuum bottles were moving slowly. 
Then it was announced that domestic 
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well supplied, and orders are filled 
promptly, without shortage. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 


Stove Pipe, Elbows, Etc.—Factories 
are badly behind on orders and no im- 
provement in deliveries is noted. Prices 
are very firm. 

We «quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 6-in., 3l-gage, $11; 
30-gage, $12; 28-gage, $16; 6-in., el- 
bows, 30-gage, $1.25; 28-gage, $1.50; 
26-gage, $1.75. 

Wire Goods.—Present prices are for 
current demands. New prices have not 
as yet been announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galvan- 
ized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib. 
Wrenches.—Very satisfactory sales 

are reported and prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent: engineers’ 
wrenches, 40 per cent; knife handles, 
50 per cent. 


manufacturers had withdrawn prices, 
and a little later domestic bottle prices 
were advanced. Now it seems as 
though everybody wants domestic 
bottles and they all want them at once. 
The manufacturers are simply buried 
with business, and local jobbers have 
not enough stock to fill all orders. In 
the meantime there is very little de- 
mand for imported bottles. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Bottles. — Thermos and Universal, 
brown, pints, $1.75 each, quarts, $3; 
green, pints, $2, quarts, $3.25; plain 


nickel pints, $3, quarts, $4.50, cor- 
rugated nickel, pints, $2.75, quarts, 


4.25. 

Fillers.—Pint sizes, $1.10; quart 
sizes, $1.75. 

Discount.—25 and 10 per cent. 


Bucksaws.—Bucksaws are about as 
scarce in the jobbing trade as lumps 
of anthracite coal. The hard coal situ- 
ation is responsible for the condition 
of local stocks because the volume of 
buying of bucksaws this season has 
been far above expectations. The fuel 
administrators in the various New 
England States have told the public 
they must burn soft coal. Acting on 
the law of push and pull, everybody has 
proceeded to stock up with about every- 
thing that burns except soft coal. 
There are more cords of wood in New 
England cellars than ever before. All 
of which explains why bucksaws have 
sold so well this season. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 
Saw Bucks.—Rigid, $4.50 per dozen; 
folding, $4 per dozen. 
Cross-cut Saws.—Tenon, $2.90 each; 
one man, $2.40 each. 
Builders’ Hardware.—For the second 
time within two months there has been 
a general advance of 10 per cent in 


builders’ hardware. The higher prices 


jobbers’ 
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are based on two fundamental factors, 
the first, the cost of manufacture, and 
the second, a thoroughly established 
belief that new construction the country 
over will be on a large scale. In this 
particular neck of the woods, dealers in 
builders’ materials are getting in large 
stocks of everything so they may in- 
sure prompt deliveries after the turn 
of the year. Boston’s 1922 receipts of 
lumber, for instance, will be larger than 
they have been in many long months. 


Clippers.—Interest in clippers 
centers in those that have to do with 
animals. Some of the finest dairy 
herds in the country will be found in 
New England, especially up in Vermont. 
These animals are housed during the 
winter in wonderful large warm barns 
and Mrs. Cow’s comfort is the first 
thought of the owner, Her long hair 
coat, which nature provides, is out of 
fashion in a warm barn, and that is 
where the clipper comes in. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clipping 
Machine, $10.75; No. 360 Top Plate, 
$1; No. 361 Bottom Plate, $1.50; 
dealer’s discount, 25 per cent. 

Stewart Electric Clipping Machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, 
$85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s discount, 
25 per cent. 


Clocks.—The local clock situation is 
unusual. Those clocks made by manu- 
facturers, who believe in letting people 
know about their goods, are in urgent 
demand. These producers are _ six 
weeks or more behind on deliveries and 
the jobbing trade have more back 
orders than ever before. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Western line.—American, small lots, 
98c. each, dozen lots, 95c., four dozen 
lots, 92c.; Sleepmeter, small, $1.30, 
dozen, $1.26, four dozen, $1.22; Jack- 
o-Lantern, small, $1.95, dozen. $1.90, 
four dozen, $1.85; Bunkie, small, $1.79, 
dozen, $1.75, four dozen, $1.68; Bingo, 
small, $2.11, dozen, $2.05, four dozen, 
$1.99; Big Ben, small, $2.28, dozen, 
$2.21, two dozen lots, $2.14; Baby Ben, 
small, $2.28, dozen, $2.21, two dozen, 
$2.14; Monitor, $3.25 each, $3.15 in 
dozen lots and $3.06 in two dozen lots. 

Waterbury line. — Royal, case lots, 
65c. each, less than case lots, 80c. to 
85c.; Call, small lots, $1.30, case lots, 
$1.23; Vigilant, small lots, $1.36, case 
lots, $1.29; Daybreak, small lots, $1.74, 
case lots, $1.65; Cyclone, small lots, 
$2.33, case lots, $2.21. 

Gilbert line.— Woodtime clocks, 
a assortment (six clocks), $11.70 
or six. 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—Things are 
humming along in good style in glass 
cooking ware. Local jobbers’ stocks 
are going down about as fast as the 
weather glass on acold day. They will 
have to make what they have on hand 
and on order do, however, for the lead- 
ing manufacturers notified the whole- 
sale trade that no more orders would 
be accepted after Nov. 1. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Casseroles.—Round, deep 1-qt., $1.50 
each, 1%-qt., $1.75; round, shallow, 
1-qt., $1.50, 1%-qt., $1.75; round, in- 
dividual, 8-oz., 70c.; round, standard, 
1-qt., $1.50; 1%4-qt., $1.75; oval, shal- 
low, beefsteak, 1-qt., $1.50; 1%-at., 
$1.75; oval, standard, 1-qt., $1.50, 1%- 
qt., $1.75. 

Pudding Dishes.—Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt., 85c. each, 11%4- 
qt., $1, 2-qt., $1.20: oval, shallow and 
oval, standard, 1-qt., 85c. each, 1%4- 
qt., $1, 2-qt., $1.20 

Baking Dishes. — Oval, 


jobbers’ 


shallow, 
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9-0z., 40c. 

0z., 60c. 

6-02., 25c. 

40c. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85c. and $1.25; cake, round, 
75c.; square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie Plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 
90c. each; wide flange, 50c. to $1.10. 

Custard Cups. — Kound, 4-o0z., 20c. 
each; 6-0z., 25c.; oval, 5-0z., 30c.; 

French pattern, 4-0z., 20c.; 6-0z., 25c. 

Bean Pots.—Round, $1, $1.75 and 
$2.50 each. 

Terms.—Jobbers’ terms are 33% per 
cent off list. 

Cutlery.—Aside from a shortage of 
paper hangers’ shears, which nobody 
appears able to account for, the jobbing 
trade is well supplied with all kinds of 
cutlery. Buying is a long way from ex- 
cited, but is of good volume and steady. 
Heretofore it has been largely for cur- 
rent retail hardware needs, but within 
the past week some excellent business 
has been taken on for holiday goods. 
Pocket knives still lead the field in ac- 
tivity. Here is another instance where 
the general public has tired of cheap 
imported stock. American made knives 
are growing more and more popular 
every day. Cutlery values are reported 
as steady and unchanged all down the 
line. 

Drills and Reamers.—Drills and 
reamers, especially the former, are sell- 
ing well. Stocks are in fair condition, 
but nothing alarming and indications 
are that the year-end wholesale carry- 
over will be far below that of last year. 
One hears a lot of talk about higher 
drill prices, but manufacturers have 
taken no steps in this direction. People 
who ought to know say that drill prices 
are far out of line with a great major- 
ity of those quoted on general mer- 
chandise carried by mill supply and 
heavy hardware firms. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Drilis.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 70 and 
10 per cent discount; bit stock drills, 
60 and 5 per cent discount; center 
drills, 65 and 5 per cent discount; 
drills and countersinks combined, 30 
per cent discount; ratchet drills, 35 
per cent discount; wood boring brace 
bits, 50 per cent discount; high speed 
drills, 50 and per cent discount; 
jobbers, letter and number sizes, 50, 
10 and 5 per cent discount. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent 
discount; bright square and T § 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; 
tapered pins, 40 per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket reamers, 
20 per cent discount. 


‘Fuse Plugs.—All kinds and makes of 
fuse plugs are selling well. This line 
of merchandise is not carried by a large 
number of the retail trade, but more 
and more of them are finding it neces- 
sary to take on goods, especially those 
firms who are going in for electrical 
appliances. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Fuse Plugs.—All 
less than 50. $4.50 per 
boxes (50 plugs), $3.25 
standard packages (500 plugs), 
per 100. 


Galvanized Ware.—Following the ad- 
vance last week in galvanized pails, 
there has been a general marking up 
in jobbing quotations on tubs and re- 
frigerator pans. Tubs which heretofore 
sold in a jobbing way at $11.70 per 
dozen, are now $12.35, and those that 


each; 12%-oz., 55¢.; 18%- 
Individual pie dish, round, 
each; 8-oz., 30c.; 12-o0z., 


sizes, in lots of 
100; in unit 
per 100; in 
$2.65 
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sold at $13 are now $13.75. The per- 
centage of advance in pans is about the 
same. For instance, pans heretofore 
jobbing at $4 and $5 are now $4.45 and 
$5.50 respectively. The demand for all 
kinds of galvanized ware, but especially 
pails, ash cans and garbage receptacles, 
is very good. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Ash Cans. — Galvanized, No. 04118, 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods. — Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

Pails.—8-qt., $2.25 per doz., 10-qt., 
2.54 per doz., 12-qt., $2.78 per doz., 
14-qt., $3.12; heavier pails, 40 Ib. to 
the dozen, $4.30 per doz., 50 Ib. to 
the doz., $5.50 per doz. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $12.35 per doz., No. 
300, $13.75 per doz. 

Carbage Cans.—Galvanized, 
$1.68 per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; 
$1.08. 

Refrigerator Pans.— No. 2, 
per doz.; No. 3, $5.50 per doz. 
Hammers.—In common with the 

general advance in various kinds and 
makes of hammers, jobbers have revised 
their quotations upward on hide-faced 
goods. The advance amounts to prac- 
tically 20 per cént. 


Hangers.—Mill supply houses say 
there has been a noticeable increase of 
late in sales of hangers and other heavy 
goods. Such business, it is said, indi- 
cates new machine shops, or the fixing 
up of old ones, or both. In any case, 
local jobbing stocks have been consid- 
erably reduced since last reports. 

Heaters.—Last winter, it will be re- 
called, heavy ice storms, which dam- 
aged electric wires and put many 
homes in darkness for days, created a 
clean-up demand for flashlights. Now 
we have the coal shortage, which has 
created a remarkable demand for oil 
heaters. The number of such heaters 
sold through jobbing houses this fall is 
almost unbelievable, and they are still 
going big. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Oil Heaters.—Danglar line, No. 251, 


$6.65 each; No, 261, $8; No. 266, $9.50; 
No. 271, $10.75. Discount to the trade 


33% per cent. 
Florence line, black, $5 ont 
A 


the dozen, $4.65 each; nickel, 
each, by the dozen, $5.70 each; blue, 
$7.50 each, by the dozen, $7 each; 
large heaters, capacity approximately 
one and one-half gallons of oil, 
black, $8.50 each, by the dozen, $8 
each; nickel, $9.75 each, by the dozen, 
$9.35 each; blue, $12.25 each, by the 
dozen, $11.75 each. All prices net. 
stick 


Hockey Sticks.—The hockey 
situation has changed. Heretofore the 
average retail hardware dealer’s first 
order for hockey sticks was for about 
one-fourth of what he required during 
the season. After these are sold he was 
in the market every few days with fill- 
ing in orders. This year the initial or- 
ders are heavier.. Jobbing stocks al- 
ready are down to unusually small pro- 
portions, and it is frankly admitted that 
before the public really begins to buy 
holiday goods, there will be a shortage. 

We 
stocks: 
Hockey Sticks. — Popular 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per 


men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; 
cial high-grade, $13.50 per doz 


Hoists.—Chain hoists are going bet- 
ter, say the jobbing houses, than they 


jobbers’ 


No. 1, 
No. 4, 


$4.45 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
selling 
doz.; 


spe- 
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have at any previous time this year. 
The supply of labor has much to do 
with the buying. Labor is not plentiful, 
and is expensive when prices at which 
merchandise is sold by the manufac- 
turer. The constant effort is to reduce 
factory and plant handling charges, 
and the chain hoist is a big factor in 
this direction. 

Ice Tools—The movement of ice 
tools both from wholesale and retail 
hands is satisfactory. As a matter of 
fact, the demand is running well ahead 
of last year. Prices last year were 
high, in the opinion of many consumers, 
consequently purchases were held down 
to a minimum. This year, however, 
prices are considerably lower, and the 
tendency of buyers is to stock up for 
depleted requirements. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Ice Tools. — Gifford-Wood, hooks, 
ice, Boston pattern, 4% ft., $18.50 per 
doz.; switching, 3 ft. 8 in., D-handle, 
$20; car ice, 4 ft., $22.75. 

Tongs.—Boston, 13-in., $20 per doz.; 
14%4-in., $22.50; 16%4-in., $23.50; 20-in., 


$25. 

Axes. — Boston ice, 28-in. handle, 
8% x 15-in. blade, $36 per doz. 

Saws.—Ice house, $3 each; hand, 
guard iron handle, $1.75 to $2.25; oval 
iron handle, $2 to $2.50. 

Shavers.—4-point, $3 each; 5-point, 
$3.50 to $3.75; 7-point, $4 to $4.25. 

Chisels.—Canal, $4.50 to $6 each; 
splitting, $4 to $5; socket bar, $7; 
starting, $6. 

Discount from list prices is 20 per 
cent. 


Lead.—The market on sheet lead has 
been advanced another 1, cent a pound, 
making an aggregate of 34 cents with- 
in a month. Prices are now more in 
line with pig lead quotations. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 


jobbers’ 


jobbers’ 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 6. 

HERE seems to be always some- 

thing to keep the steel mills from 
getting maximum output. Just now 
there are two impediments in the way: 
the shortage in cars and the worse 
shortage in the supply of common la- 
bor. The ordinary person does not 
realize how necessary a full supply of 
common labor is to a steel mill, in order 
that it may operate to best advantage 
and turn out normal production. Just 
now the shortage in supply of common 
labor in the Pittsburgh district is acute, 
and there is nothing in sight, it is 
said, to indicate early relief. Figures 
just issued by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry for Pennsylvania 
show that in this district there is a 
shortage of about 30,000 laborers. 

The steel trade has settled down to 
a quiet condition, new orders being 
light, the mills working mostly on back 
work accumulated during the coal and 
railroad strikes. Consumers who have 
orders on the books of the mills are get- 
ting very slow deliveries, due to the 
car shortage and bad condition of mo- 
tive power, but are not inclined to place 
orders beyond December. 
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Sheet Lead. — 18c. per lb., base 
list. 


Padlocks.—In common with the other 
leading manufacturers, the Yale & 
Towne interests have advanced prices 
on padlocks about 10 per cent, and job- 
bers have revised their lists accord- 
ingly. 

Screen Doors.—New prices are out 
on screen doors, which show an advance 
of about 24, per cent over those quoted 
last season. 


Shovels.—All kinds of steel shovels 
are in limited supply. Wooden snow 
shovels are moving out of stock in good 
volume, both on orders placed some 
time back and on new bookings. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Snow Shovels.—Long handle, $4.50 
per doz.; split wooden D-handles, 
$6.40; steel D-handle, $5.50. 

Fire Shovels. — Japanned, 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; 
60c. Galvanized, No. 254, 
doz.; No. 256, 94c. 


Sleds.—The weather being more sea- 
sonable in the more northern sections 
of New England, belated buying of 
sleds has grown more lively. In addi- 
tion, jobbers are making shipments oii 
back orders, so the market appears 
quite active. Present indications are 
that jobbers’ stocks will dwindle to al- 
most nothing before the retail holiday 
buying season sets in. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Sleds. — Allen Flexible Flier line, 
from stock, 33% per cent discount; 
from factory, 35 per cent discount, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia: Paris Mfg. Co. 
line, 40 per cent discount from list. 


Torches.—A general marking up in 
local jobbing quotations on gasoline 


No. 54, 
No. 80, 
78c. per 


jobbers’ 


blow torches is noted. Most firms here- 
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There is a belief that prices, which 
were forced up in August and Sep- 
tember, not by the heavy demand, but 
by the car shortage and light output of 
the mills, will’ ease off to, some ex- 
tent late in this year, or early in the 
new year. On some finished steel prod- 
ucts, notably sheets, which were hard 
to obtain as recently as three to four 
weeks ago, have eased up in deliveries 
and in prices. Recent orders for 28 
gage black sheets have been placed 
with independent mills at 3.50c, and 
shipments have been made in three 
weeks. Steel bars are also easier to 
find for prompt delivery, and prices 
seem to have settled down to 2c. at mill 
in carload lots. Plates and shapes are 
quieter in demand, and the mills are 
catching up on back deliveries. 

Prices on steel products have not 
shown any decided change up or down 
since the advance of $4 per ton made 
on steel pipe two weeks ago. At the 
same time it is true that prices on 
practically all steel products are show- 
ing an easier tendency, and deliveries 
are better than for three or four 
months. 

The railroads keep up their heavy 
buying and are furnishing at least 75 
per cent of the tonnage involved in 
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tofore quoting 55 per cent off the list, 
now name 52 per cent. 

Toys.—Toys are beginning to move 
out of jobbing stocks on those orders 
placed many weeks back. The market 
has all the earmarks of coming up to 
the holiday season in its usual fashion, 
namely, everybody rushing in at the 
last moment trying to get something 
to sell. 

Vises.—In common with other heavy 
lines of mill and shop supplies, the de- 
mand for vises is more active than it 
has been in months. One inside man 
this week sold fourteen heav,’ vises, 
which brought this particular firm’s 
aggregate sales up to the highest point 
for any similar period since war days. 
Other houses have made excellent 
sales. Prices remain as heretofore. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Vises. — Standard makes, list less 
33% per cent discount on those hench 
styles selling at $12 to $20. Com- 
bination bench and pipe, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Watches.—Watches are scarce as 
hens’ teeth in this territory. And, as is 
usually the case under such circum- 
stances, the demand is exceptionally 
heavy, with certain manufacturers 
three months behind on deliveries and 
not particularly anxious to take on ad- 
ditional business. 

Zinc.— A still further advance in 
sheet zinc prices is reported, this time 
amounting to %4 cent a pound. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Zinc.—In 600-Ilb. casks, 10c. per 
Ib.; in 200-Ib. casks, 10%4c.; in 100-Ib. 
easks, 10%c ; in less than cask lots, 
lle. per Ib. 


new orders being placed with the mills. 
At the present time there are active 
inquiries in the market for over 45,000 
freight cars, the largest number ever 
before in the market at one time, while 
there are also active inquiries pending 
for close to 700 or 800 passenger cars. 
The amount of steel that will be needed 
in the building of these cars, if orders 
are placed for them, will be close to 
500,000 tons. There is some scarcity 
in supply of semi-finished steel, and 
recently the Steel Corporation has come 
in the market and bought from inde- 
pendent mills close to 100,000 tons of 
ingots and sheet bars, the latter for 
the sheet and tin plate mills of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the 
sheet and tin plate interest of the cor- 
poration. This shortage in supply of 
steel has been brought about by the 
fact that the steel mills of the cor- 
poration have been working only to 
about 70 per cent of capacity for some 
months. 

Blast furnace coke continues to de- 
cline, best grades having sold in the 
past few days as low as $7 per ton at 
oven, the same grades having brought 
as high as $15 per ton during the coal 
strike. This heavy decline in prices of 
coke is responsible for lower prices 
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on pig iron, which went off about $1 
per ton in all leading markets in the 
past week. When pig iron prices are 
declining, it usually means that fin- 
ished steel prices follow suit. Prices 
on heavy steel scrap have also gone off 
in the past week, largely in sympathy 
with pig iron. 

In the hardware trade, conditions are 
fairly satisfactory. The volume of 
business in dollars and cents reported 
by two local jobbers was larger in 
October than in the same month last 
year. 

Demands for seasonable goods have 
been good, especially for hunting goods, 
sales so far this year having been away 
ahead of last year. 

The local building trade is showing 
some falling off, due to two causes: 
first, the very high cost of new build- 
ing, higher now than during the war; 
and, second, the lateness of the season, 
many builders having decided to wait 
until next spring, feeling that prices 
will not be any higher and possibly 
may be lower. Collections are reported 
uniformly satisfactory. 

Ammunition.—The demand for hunt- 
ing goods, prior to the opening of 
the hunting season, was much heavier 
this year than last. Sales of guns, 
hunting suits, loaded shells and other 
hunting supplies were so good that sup- 
plies of some dealers are about ex- 
hausted. The light hunting season in 
Pennsylvania opened at midnight of 
Nov. 1 and promises to be very active. 

Automobile Accessories.—Buying is 
quite active, some of which is for holi- 
day gifts. New attachments for cars 
are constantly coming out, and the de- 
mand for tires and tubes is active. The 
tendency is toward the closed car, and 
that means that fewer cars will go into 
dead storage this year than usual. 
Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c, each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100 and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 
each for less than 100, all sizes; 50c. 
each for over 100. 

Axes.—The new demand is reported 
fairly active. However, most buyers 
covered ahead for some time, prior to 
the recent advance in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19.00 per doz.; unhandled, 
$15.00 per doz.; double bitted axes, 
handled, $24.00 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz.; second grade axes, 
Single bitted, handled, $17.50 per doz. ; 
unhandled, $14.50 per doz.; double 
bitted, handled, $21 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $18 per doz. 

Builders’ Hardware. — Effective on 
Nov. 1, the Reading Hardware Co., 
Reading, Pa., announced an advance 
m prices of 10 per cent on builders’ 
hardware, this including door locks and 


general housefurnishings. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand con- 
tinues quiet, most buyers having cov- 
ered their needs for the remainder of 
this year before the recent advance 
ia prices was made. It ie said that very 


stocks, 


stocks, 
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few new orders have been placed at 
present prices, which are reported as 
holding only fairly firm. Discounts be- 
ing quoted on bolts and nuts, also the 
prices on rivets to the large trade, are 
as follows: 

Carriage bolts, % x 6-in. shorter 
and smaller, rolled thread, 50-10-5 per 
cent; % x 6-in. shorter and smaller, 
cut thread, 50 per cent; larger or 
longer than % x 6-in., 50 per cent. 
Machine bolts with H.P. nuts, % x 4- 
in. shorter and smaller, rolled thread, 
60-5 per cent; % x 4-in. shorter and 
smaller, cut thread, 50-10 per cent; 
longer or larger than % x 4-in., 50-10 
per cent. Machine bolts with C. P. 
C, & T. nuts, all sizes, 45 per cent. 
Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 
50-10 per cent. Rough stud bolts with 
nuts, 45 per cent. Hot pressed square, 
and hexagon nuts, blank and tapped, 
$3.50 off list. Cold punched C. & T. 
square and hexagon nuts, blank and 
tapped, $3.50 off list. Semi-finished, 
hexagon nuts, ;-in. and smaller, 
70-10-5 per cent; %-in. and larger, 
70-10-2% per cent. F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Terms: 30 days net or 1 per 
cent for cash in 10 days. 

Rivets, ys-in. diameter and smaller, 

65 per cent. Rivets, %-in. diameter 
and larger: Button head structural, 
$3.15 per 100 Ib. base; cone head 
boiler, $3.25 per 100 Ib. base. F.o.b. 
Pitsburgh, Pa. Terms: 30 days net 
or % of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock, 


Jobbers charge the usual advances to 
the retail trade for small lots out of 
stock. 

Clipping Machines.—New demand is 
reported as fairly active, and prices are 
holding firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh as follows: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, 
$1.00; No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; 
dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80.00, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, 
$85.00, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count 25 per cent. 


Coffee Pots—Seme makers of eop- 
per nickel-plated tea and coffee pots 
have sent out notices of an advance in 
prices of 5 per cent, to go into effect at 
an early date. 


Electrical Conduit—Some makers of 
electrical conduit pipe have sent out 
notices that discounts have been re- 
duced two points, this being equal to 
an advance of $4 per ton. This ad- 
vanee has been made in sympathy with 
the recent advance of $4 per ton made 
in prices of steel pipe. 

Iren and Steel Bars.—Prices on soft 
stecl bars seem to have settled down 
to the basis of 2c. at mill, in carloads 
and larger lots. The demand is not so 
urgent as some time ago, and the mills 
are in position to make quicker deliv- 
eries. 


Jobbers are still quoting from 2.75c. 
to 3c. per in small lots from 
store. Iron bars are also quieter in 
demand, few being sold in this mar- 
ket. Jobbers quote about 2.75c. from 
store. 


Repe.—Prices on manila and sisal 
rope have been reduced to some extent 
lately by some of the larger makers. 
Demand is only fair. 

Ruby Lantern Glebes.—Under date of 
Oct, 23, several makers announced an 
advance in prices on these goods of 
about 10 per cent. 

Screen Doers.—Prices 


stocks, 


are out for 


73 


next year, and are said to be practi- 
cally the same as ruled this year. . 
There promises to be a big demand for 
screen doors and windows next year, 
and jobbers and retailers are buying 
heavily for next spring delivery. 

Steel Pipe—There is still quite a 
heavy demand for steel pipe, especially 
the smaller sizes, but the mills are 
catching up on back deliveries to some 
extent, and are now promising quicker 
shipments. Prices based on the recent 
advance of $4 per ton are reported as 
holding firm. 

Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as 


follows: Prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 


roy \ cai 


ey re 


~ $4.63 
5.00 
5.94 
Prices per 100 ft., 


. 13.58 
b 21.48 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Sheets.—The new demand for sheets 
is slowing down to some extent, the 
demand from the automobile trade not 
being as active now, due to the season- 
able falling off in business on new cars. 
The box car shértage is holding up de- 
liveries to a great extent. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. recently shut down 
eight of its sheet mills, being unable 
to get box cars in which to make ship- 
ments. There is some easing off in 
prices on black sheets, and the mills 
are promising quicker shipments than 
for some months. The price of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. on No. 
28 gage black sheets remains at 3.35c. 
and 4.35c. on the same gage of gal- 
vanized in carloads and larger lots, but 
the independent mills continue to quote 
about 3.50e. for 28 gage black and 4.50c. 
for 28 gage galvanized. Jobbers charge 
from 3.75¢c, to 4c. for small lots of 
black, and 4.75c. to 5c. for galvanized 
from stock. 


Wire Products.—The American Steel 
& Wire Co., the wire interest of the 
Steel Corporation, is reported sold up 
on wire and Wire nails over the next 
three to four months, and this is natur- 
ally throwing a lot of new business to 
the independent mills. There is a great 
shortage of wire nails in this district, 
and some buyers have lately paid as 
high as $2.80 to $2.90 for wire nails to 
jobbers in order to serve their custom- 
ers. An advance in wire nails to the 
basis of $2.80 per keg is looked for 
in the near future. Prices are strong. 


Jobbers are quoting from stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1l-in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than l-in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 Ilb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 
galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $8.75; painted 
harbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 6@ days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
count to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


18.29 





Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Mercantile Library Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Nov. 4, 1922. 

USINESS continues in good volume, 

both jobbers and retailers report- 
ing their October sales running well 
ahead of last year. While orders are 
still being placed cautiously by dealers, 
the number has increased to such an 
extent that jobbers are having a hard 
time taking care of the demand. Of 
course shipments from manufacturers 
are being delayed somewhat, and this 
is having something to do with short- 
ages reported in various lines. 

During the past two weeks very few 
price changes were reported, one local 
jobber stating that he had made none 
in the last ten days. The situation in 
this respect is satisfactory to the trade, 
for, while it is recognized that advances 
in some articles are inevitable, the de- 
sire of the merchants generally is to 
see a stable market. From this dis- 
tance it looks as though prices will 
be governed almost entirely by supply 
and demand, which is considered the 
more healthy condition. The feature 
of the hardware market is undoubtedly 
the manner in which the building of 
houses keeps up. One dealer reported 
that during the month of October he 
had taken contracts for completely 
equipping 55 houses with hardware. 
His case is typical of a number of 
others. The year 1922 is far and away 
the biggest in history as to the num- 
ber and value of new buildings, and 
this condition is reflected in the demand 
for all kinds of house furnishings, win- 
dow glass, stoves, ranges, etc. Paint 
manufacturers, too, are enjoying one of 
the biggest years in their history, sales 
to date being nearly up to the total of 
1921, which was the best previous year. 
Factory supply houses report that dur- 
ing the latter part of October their 
business showed a big improvement 
over the first two weeks, and with in- 
creasing manufacturing operations, par- 
ticularly in machine tool plants, the 
prospects are good for an early return 
to normal conditions. A check-up by 
a local supply house shows that to date 
this year his sales are running 300 per 
cent ahead of the five-year pre-war 
average, and only slightly less than dur- 
ing the average of the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920. 

Axes.—Local jobbers have advanced 
the prices on axes approximately $2.00 
per doz. following receipt of similar 
advances from manufacturers. The de- 
mand for axes is still good, and sales 
this fall are running in volume well 
ahead of the average season, 


Automobile Accessories. —The de- 
mand for winter accessories keeps up 
steadily, and this fall’s business will 
be the best for many years, despite the 
fact that regular summer weather has 
been prevailing in this section for some 
weeks. Prices are very firm, very few 
changes being made, and these being 
more in the nature of adjustments. 
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Builders’ Hardware.—Building con- 
struction shows no sign of letting up, 
and sales continue to be governed only 
by the ability of jobbers and manu- 
facturers to take care of the demand. 
Many buildings are now ready for hard- 
ware, but delayed shipments from 
manufacturers, due partly to the heavy 
demand and partly to transportation 
difficulty, is forcing builders to accept 
substitute hardware in place of the 
original goods purchased. The number 
of building permits being issued, and 
the number being applied for, insures a 
big demand for builders’ hardware un- 
til the first of the year at least. Prices, 
following a recent general advance of 
10 per cent, still continue to show an 
advancing tendency. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts continues steady, and the 
general tendency is for further price 
advances. Stove bolts took a 10 per 
cent increase last week, but other kinds 
remained stationary. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
50 off; large sizes, 50 and 5 off; car- 
riage bolts, small, 50 and 10 off; large, 
40 and 5 off; stove bolts, 75 off; semi- 
finished nuts, and smaller, 75 off; 
larger sizes, 70 off. 

Carving Sets.— Carving sets for 
Thanksgiving are in good demand, and 
jobbers’ stocks are reported to be low. 
Prices are very firm. 


Coal Hods.—Local jobbers report a 
heavy demand for coal hods, particu- 
larly from country districts. Prices are 
showing much strength, in fact it being 
reported that a slight advance will be 
put into effect shortly, particularly in 
the galvanized makes. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 16-in. japanned, $2.95 doz.; 
17-in., $3.30 doz.; 18-in., $3.65 doz.; 
16-in. galvanized, $4.25 doz.; 17-in., 
$4.55 doz.; 18-in., $5 doz.; 20-in., $6.75 
doz. 


Dry Cells.—Advances have been made 
in prices of dry cells, No. 6 now being 
quoted at 28c. each, and the 4-cell serv- 
ice battery having been advanced to 
$1.60 each. 


Electrical Goods.—The demand for 
electrical: goods for the home is excel- 
lent, percolators, irons, and even heat- 
ers selling fast. Prices are strong at 
recent levels. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe is reported to be as heavy 
as at any time in the experience of 
the city’s leading jobber. Prices are 
very strong, and it would not be sur- 
prising if advances were named shortly. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.25 per 100 ft.; 28 gage, 3-in. corru- 

gated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 

ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 

$1.62 per doz. 

Escutcheon Pins.—A 10 per cent ad- 
vance has been put into effect on 
escutcheon pins, local jobbers now quot- 
ing 40 off. 


Files.—A slightly improved demand 
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for files is reported from metal manu- 
facturing plants, with prices showing 
much strength. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Nicholson and Black Diamond 
files, 50 and 10 off; other makes, 60 
and 10 off. 

Glass.—Local jobbers, following re- 
ceipt of announcements from manu- 
facturers, have advanced prices on win- 
dow glass approximately 15 per cent. 
Higher costs of manufacture are en- 
tirely responsible for the advance. The 
demand for window glass is tremend- 
ous, one jobber reporting that he was 
absolutely snowed under with incom- 
ing orders, 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength A and B, first 
three brackets, 85 per cent discount; 
double strength A, 84 per cent di 
count; all double strength B, 86 p 
cent discount, 

Handles.—The demand for handles is 
showing signs of picking up. Pick and 
axe handles are now in fair demand, 
and farming tool handles are showing 
more activity. Prices are very strong. 

Hatchets and Hammers.—The demand 
for hatchets and hammers continues 
good, with prices being firmly main- 
tained since the recent 10 per cent ad- 
vance. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There is a fair 
demand for ice cream freezers for next 
year, with prices showing no change 
from this year’s prices. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Peerless and Aiaska, 1 qt., 
$2.95; 2 qt., $3.45; 3 qt., $4.10; 4 qt. 
$5.00, less 25 and 10 per cent discount 
Lanterns.—Lanterns continue in good 

demand, and sales to date have been up 
to the average of previous fall seasons. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Monarch, $7.95 a doz.; D-Lite, 
12.60 a doz.; Little Wizard, $9.75 a 
doz.; Wizard, $13.80 a doz.; Blizzard, 
$12.60 a doz.; Railroad No. 39, $15 a 
602Z. 

Nails.—Nails are scarce. Shipments 
from manufacturers have been poor, 
but an improvement is looked for in the 
near future, as a number of mills have 
been increasing operations lately, and 
car supply is reported to be getting a 
little better. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.20 per 
keg, base; cement coated nail, $2.75 
per keg, base, 

Oil Heaters—There is a good de- 
mand for oil heaters, dealers reporting 
their sales showing a very impressive 
increase during the past two weeks. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Florence © black 
oil heaters, $7 each, list; nickel 
trimmed, $8.50 each, list; blue enamel, 
$10.50 each, list; all subject to 25-9 
discount. Perfection, black, $6.75 
each, list; nickel trimmed, $8.25 each, 
list; blue enamel, $10.50 each, all sub- 
ject to 25 per cent discount. 

Paints and Oils.—The demand for 
paints and oils is keeping up steadily, 
and the year to date has been the best 
in the history of paint jobbers. Prices 
of mixed paints and linseed oil remain 
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stationary. Turpentine is advancing 
steadily and in some quarters is ex- 
pected to reach war levels. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, 95c. per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.71 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12% lb. kegs, 13%e. 
per Ib. 

Rivets.—The demand for small rivets 
is steady, with prices unchanged at 60 
off. 

Screws.—Advances have been made 
in prices of coach screws. The demand 
is showing a slight improvement. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 65 off; cap 
and set serews, 75 off; coach screws, 
50 and 5 off; wood screws, 80 and 
20 off. 


Shovels.—Local dealers report a con- 
siderable movement in spades and 
shovels at firm prices. 

Sheets.—A fairly heavy demand for 
steel sheets is reported, blue annealed 
and galvanized, in particular, moving 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov, 4. 

OBBERS report that the firmness of 

prices has materially stimulated 

business from the retailer and that a 
nice volume of business is being re- 
ceived. The public has apparently de- 
cided that prices are as low as they 
will be for some time and retail buying 
has been on the increase during the 
past two weeks. 

Unusually mild weather in this terri- 
tory has retarded somewhat the sale of 
fall and winter goods. 

The shortage of cars has slowed up 
the shipment of grain and potatoes to 
such an extent that it is materially de- 
laying the producer in liquidating his 
obligations; although prices received 
are so low that very few will be able to 
meet their obligations in full. 

Stoves and furnaces are now selling 
exceptionally well. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware are unusually large for 
this season of the year, and an acute 
shortage of goods is noticeable. This 
is accounted for in part by the fact 
that all stocks were low when the build- 
ing boom started. One dealer states 
that he has actually more difficulty in 
getting some lines than during the war 
period, 

Axes.—There continues to be a fairly 
good demand for axes. No price 
changes have been put into effect. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grades, 
single bit, base weights, $11.50 per 
doz.; double bit, $16.50 per doz. 

Ash Sifters—The demand for ash 
sifters continues to be good. Prices 
show no change since last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood, 
$3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 
doz.; wood, barrel size, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties—Demand continues to be 
of fairly good volume. Stocks are 
small. Prices remain firm. 
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Prices are firm, but unchanged. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 10 blue annealed, 4c. per 
Ib.; No. 28 black, 4.70c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 5.75c. 
Stove Pipe—The demand for stove 
pipe is showing much activity, jobbers 
and dealers alike reporting the demand 
during the past two weeks to be fully 
up to the average. Prices are firm. 


Solder.—An advance in solder was 
put into effect by local jobbers this 
week. The demand is good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Bar solder, 23c. per Ib.; string, 
25c. Ib. 

Stove Boards.—Sales of stove boards 
during the past two weeks have reached 
heavy proportions, and stocks are 
dwindling rapidly. Prices are showing 
strength. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Wood lined, 24 x 24, $10.25 
doz.; 26 x 26, $12 doz g 


well. 


33 xX 33, 
lined, 


«dS X 


TWIN CITIES 


We quote 
Twin Cities: 
70-5 per cent. 
Bolts.—Sales of bolts continue of 

very good volume. Shortage exists in 
most jobbers’ stocks. Prices have 
shown no recent change. 

We 


stocks, 
ties, 


jobbers’ 
loop bale 


from 
Single 


stocks, 
carriage 
carriage 
machine 


jobbers’ 
Small 
large 


quote from 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: 

bolts, 45-5 per cent; 

bolts, 45 per cent; small 
bolts, 50-5 per cent; large machine 

bolts, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 

per cent; lag serews, 55 per cent, 

Brads.—There continues to be a 
fairly good demand for brads. Stocks 
are only fair. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Brads, in standard 
packages, 75 per cent from list. 

Coal Hods.—There is a very active 
demand for coal hods at this time. 
Stocks are in fair condition. Prices 
remain as last quoted. » 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Coal hods, 17-in., 
japanned, open, $3.60; 18-in., $4; 17- 
in., funnel japanned, $4.50; 18-in., 
$4.95; 17-in., open, galvanized, $5; 
18-in., $5.45; 17-in., funnel, galvan- 
ized, $6.20; 18-in., $6.80 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—While the bulk of the busi- 
ness in this line for the present year 
is undoubtedly over, there is still a fair 
amount of business. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, 5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 3-in. corrugated, 
$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated el- 
bows, $1.64 per doz. 


Files.—Sales of files remain only of 
average volume, and prices are the 
same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 
50-10 per cent; Arcade files, 65-10 
per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Sales of gal- 
vanized ware continue to be of satis- 
factory volume and about as large as 
customary at this time of the year. 
Ash cans are especially active. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


75 


$10.65; 3% 

dozen. 

Sash Cord.—The sash cord market is 
showing strength, and supplies are re- 
ported to be hard to get. Prices are 
very firm, the tendency being to higher 
levels. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Sash cord, better grades, 67c. 
Ib.; cheaper grades, 40c. lb. 


< 35, $13.25; all prices per 


Saws.—Prices have been withdrawn 
on Disston and Atkins saws, and job- 
bers anticipate an advance when the 
new prices are received. 

Wire Products.—Plain wire is in fair 
demand, but only occasional orders are 
reported for fence and netting. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Wood Stoves.—There is a big demand 
for wood stoves from the country dis- 
tricts, and jobbers report a big week 
in sales. Prices of wood stoves have 
been advanced 5 per cent, and local job- 
bers have changed their quotations ac- 
cordingly. 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvar 
No, 1, $6.10 

No. 3, $8: he 
$12; 


ized 
per doz No. 2, $6 
avy galvanized, No 
No. 2, $13; No. 3, $15: s 
10-qt galvanized pails, $2.2 
doz.: 12-qt., $2.35; 14-qt., 
standard 16-qt. stock pails, $ 
qt., $4.80; heavy stock ps 

$6; 18-qt., $7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—The retail hard- 
ware dealer is now enjoying a very 
active demand for glass and putty. 
While the season is short, as a rule 
there is a good margin of profit. 
Prices have not been changed locally 
as yet, although eastern reports advise 
of advances. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 84 per cent; double strength 
glass, 85 per cent from standard lists. 
Putty, 25 Ib. drums, $4.55; 50 Ib. 
drums, $4.40. 

Lanterns.—Lanterns continue to 
sell very freely and a nice volume of 
business is,being done. Prices have 
shown no change since first announced. 

We 


16-qt., 


jobbers’ stocks, 


stocks, 
long or 
tubular 


quote from jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular, 

short globe, $13 per doz.; 

dash, $16.90 per doz. 

Nails.—There continues to be a very 
good demand for nails, and judging 
by the amount of construction work 
still under way it would appear that 
a good volume of business will be done 
throughout the winter months. Prices 
show no further change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
$3.75 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.10 per keg base. 

Oil Heaters.—This has been an &n- 
usually good season for oil heaters, and 
because of the mild fall weather the 
season is longer than usual. Prices 
continue at the same levels. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Registers.—Sales of registers remain 
only of fair volume. Prices remain 
stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 40 per cent from standard lists. 





SARS—CROW— 

Steel — 4 ft., ~ 
1% i op 4 ib. $1. is? ’y > 
Pinch — v1 ft. 24 lb. $1.60; 

2 ft. 78¢; 24% ft. 88¢. 
BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. ny 18 os. 2 
Belting, Heavy, 16 os 
Belting, Medium, 14% os. 40% 
Belting, Light, 13 08..... - 50% 
Second lity, Sides 55% 
Second Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
Cut ‘4 wed Lacing, ieee 


No. 

Pe O Lacing Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 
tide 17 sq. ft. 

Osder 17 si dl 





and over..47¢ 
45¢ 


Competision' ‘Lew Grade) aesee 
Stendard 40&10% 
Best Grades 


BLOCKS—Tackle— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% = 6, and smaller... .60&5% 
Common Carriage (rolled 
thread): 
% x6, and smaller... .30-10% 
Larger or Longer 0- 
Phila. Eagie, $3.00 list.... 
Bolt Ends, H. P. 
Machine (cut : 
% «4, and smaller.... 
Larger or Longer 
DRESSING—Belt— 
Liquid im gal. cans, gal.. 
DRILL AND DRILL 


EMERY—Turkish— 
Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 1b 10¢ 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices—November 6, 1922 


HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 


Sledges ...-- 11 160-10-5% 


OILERS— 

Stee, Copper Plated ae ed 
Chace, Brass and Copper. .10% 
Railroad, coppered.......- $0. 5% 
Chace, Zinc Plated......40-10% 
Railroad, brass .......--20&5% 


PICK S AND MATTOCKS— 


Contractor's” Picks 
40% Discount 


ROPE— 
cane pases ae. ae lb. 


iba. ty. b Base 


Sisal, Hay, Hide ond Bale "Ropes, 

Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 23%4¢; second 
st 20%¢ 


ality 
Firat gu quality 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-im. and ‘arger, 
50¢ to 60¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 


. K-in. and up 
No. 2, %-in. ond up....19%¢ 


oars, A AND FRAMES— 
ae ‘amend 


Saw Frames— 


Irom, per dos. ...eeseeeee+ $3.10 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 im., per doz., 


Steel, adj., steel hdle., per doz.,. 
$3.50 


Ster H. S. eirer 
Adj. 55; Bom per dos. .$18.12 


SCREWS— 


Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach, Gimlet Point... ..40-10% 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List........+++++-45% 


Machine— 
Cut Thread Iron 
Flat Head or > Round and, 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10% 


Fillister or Oval ~~ et aries 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or 
H 70-10% 
Fillister or Oval Head. .80% 
Rolled Thread Brass: 
F. H. or R. 


or H 
Fillister or Oval Head 


Set and Cap— 
Flat Head, Iron 7 
Set (Steel) net advance — 


4%” and oe er. = 
Filhster Head ver. 


Wood 
Flat Head Iron 
Round 2 Iron.. 
Flat Head, Brass..... 
Round Head Brass..70- 
Flat Head, Bronze 
Round Head, Bronze.....65- 


orcs. DIES AND 
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M. S. Pi, A Taps, No. 2 to 
2 50-10-5% 
M.S. "Teper "Taps, larger.45-5% 
WASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 Jb. 6 
Irom and Steel 


Sise Bolt... + 
$10.25 


w% 
Washers 9.25 


WRENCHES— 


Agricultural .. 
Alligator or Ceoeee 
Drop Forged o 


Stilisom patter :60&5% 
Genuine Walworth Stilison, 
624% 


gh and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter 6% 074 
Sheet Zine. No, 9 base, cast 

9¢ open 9144. 

Lead— 

American Pig, Per lb. .6%@6%¢ 
Bar. Per lb 7 

Larger or Longer....30-10 


Solder— 
% x % guaranteed.......2% 
No. 1 
Refined 
Prices on solder indicated 
private brand vary according 
composition. 
Babbitt Metal— 
Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial grade, per lb.. 
Antimony— 
Asiatic, per Ib 
Aluaminum— 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed om 


99 per cent pure), in aoe O 
remelting, per Ib 5@27 








Sidewalk Scrapers.—The weather is No. 


1, $2.20; No. 1%, $3.17; No. 2, 


Rope.—The demand for rope is only 
fair. Jobbers’ stocks are ample. Prices 
show no change since the decline recent- 
ly reported. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade Manila 
rope, 18% cents per Ilb., base; best 
grade sisal rope, 14% cents per Ib., 
base. 

Sandpaper.—While the volume of 
sales on sandpaper is considerably less 
than during the summer there still re- 
mains a fair volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per 
ream, $15. 

Sash Cord—Demand is gradually 
getting less as is usual at this time 
of the year. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash cord, best 
grades, 68c. per lb.; solid cotton, or- 
dinary grade, 41c. per lb. 

Sash Weights.—Demand is very light. 


Prices are the same. 
We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
$2.25 per cwt. 
Screws.—Sales of wood screws con- 
tinue to hold up very well and a good 
volume of business is being received. 
Prices show no recent change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned screws, 70 per cent; flat 
head brass screws, 75 percent; 
round head brass screws, 70 per 
cent. 


stocks, 


stocks, 
weights, 


jobbers’ 
Sash 


too mild for any call for an article of 
this kind. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. win Cities: Medium 
steel scrapers, $4.75 per doz. 


Snow Shovef$.— While dealers are all 
prepared for business, there is none in 
this line because of the mild weather 
conditions prevailing over the territory. 
Prices remain as last recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Straight handle 
wood, $4.85 per doz.; straight handle, 
steel, $4.85 per doz.; wide galvan- 
ized blade, D handle, $11 per doz. 
Solder.—There continues to be a good 

demand for solder. Prices have shown 
no change since the last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 25 cents per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—The demand for steel 
sheets is not very large. Declining mill 
prices will probably soon be reflected 
in jobbers’ prices should present con- 
ditions continue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28 gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 

Steel Traps.—Weather conditions are 
against any retail demand for steel 
traps at this time. Prices show no 
change since last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victor No. A 
$1. “ae , No.1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.7 

p. » $3. ‘60; Newhouse, No. 0, $1. a9: 


stocks, 
grade 


$4.88 per doz. 

Stove Goods.—Demand for stove 
goods remains quite active, though per- 
haps not so much so as two weeks ago. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
crystallized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 
30 x 30, $17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, 
$24.02 per doz.; stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28 gage, 6-in., K. D., $12.50 
per 100 lengths, 6-in. common. iron 
corrugated elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6- 
in. adjustable charcoal iron, $1.86 
per doz.; dampers, cast iron, wood or 
coil handle, $1.38 per doz.; stove 
shovels, 15-in. japanned, 60e.; 21%- 
in. jumbo japanned, $1.40; 14-in. 
jumbo junior, 85c. per doz. 
Tacks.—There continues to be only 

a fair average demand for tacks. No 
price changes have been noted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: American cut, & 
oz., 60c. per doz. packages; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; blue carpet, 8 02z., 
65c.; double point, 11 0z., 36c. 


Tin Plate—Demand for tin plate is 
only fair. Prices show no recent 
change. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


stocks, 
coke, 


IC, 20 


quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace 
ICL, 20 x 28, $13; roofing tin, 
x 28, 8 lb. coating, $12.75. 
Weatherstrips.—Sales of weather- 
strips are now about at their height 
and a good volume of business is being 
done. Prices remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood 
weather strips % and %-in., 
per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 100 tt. 


stocks, 


and felt 
$1 85 
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How the New Taritf Rates May Be Revised—Commis- 
sion Issues Code of Procedure — Attorney 


General Would Help Business 


LT anyone thinks the flexible tariff 


provisions of the recently enacted 

Fordney-McCumber law were in- 
tended as mere camouflage and that the 
administration proposes stubbornly - to 
maintain the cast iron schedules pro- 
vided by Congress, he has another guess 
coming. Not only is it the purpose of 
the President and the members of the 
United States Tariff Commission to 
make the new tariff as flexible as the 
legitimate demands of business may re- 
quire but already the machinery and 
methods have been devised by which in- 
consistencies and other irregularities 
in the new schedules may be promptly 
taken up for adjustment. 

Readers of HARDWARE AGE will re- 
member that the new law authorizes the 
President to raise or lower the rates of 
duty by not more than 50 per cent, if 
necessary to put American industries 
on an equal footing as to cost of pro- 
duction with our foreign competitors. 
Under certain conditions the President 
may also change the basis of invoice 
valuation from foreign to domestic, 
thus substantially increasing duties. 


Outline of New Code 


By an executive order recently issued 
from the White House the President 
has given his official approval to a code 
of procedure that will enable manufac- 
turers, importers and consumers to test 
by the “rule of reason” any rate of the 
new tariff law that may appear to be 
out of line. The code is exceedingly 
simple, the experts of the tariff commis- 
sion having sought to eliminate legal 
Phraseology and all other complications 
tLat might make it difficult for the 
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everyday business man to avail himself 
of the flexible provisions of the new 
tariff. 

An application for the investigation 
of the reasonableness of a tariff rate 
or classification or to determine whether 
an American industry is being sub- 
jected to unfair competition or to un- 
just tariff treatment at the hands of 
foreign competitors as provided in Sec- 
tion 315, 316 or 317 of Title III of the 
new tariff act may be made by any per- 
son, partnership, corporation or asso- 
ciation. It will thus be seen that, in- 
stead of limiting these proceedings to 
individual manufacturers or importers, 
provision has already been made by 
which investigations may be sought by 
national trade associations which, with- 
out hardship, can defray the necessary 
expense, supply the witnesses required 
and furnish the commission and the 
President with data designed to sup- 
port the complaint upon which the pro- 
posed investigation is to be based. 

Applications are not required to be 
made in any special form but must be 
in writing and be signed by or on behalf 
of the applicant. Every application 
must state the name, legal residence, 
business address, occupation and busi- 
ness connection of the applicant and in 
the language of the new code it must 
“contain a short and simple statement 
of the relief sought and the grounds 
therefor.” 


Must Be Good Reasons 
No investigation will be ordered by 
the commission unless the application, 


or a preliminary investigation insti- 
tuted by the commission, discloses that 


there are good and sufficient reasons 
therefor under the law. If the infor- 
mation contained in the application is 
deemed by the commission to be insuffi- 
cient it may permit the applicant to 
amend the same or to submit evidence 
orally or in writing. 

Section 316 of the new tariff law de- 
nounces as unlawful, “unfair methods 
of competition and unfair acts in the 
importation of articles into the United 
States or in their sale by the owner, 
importer, consignee or agent of either, 
the effect or tendency of which is to 
destroy or substantially injure an in- 
dustry cfficiently and economically oper- 
ated in the United States or to prevent 
the establishment of such an industry 
or to restrain or monopolize trade and 
commerce in the United States.” In 
the case of applications for an investi- 
gation under this section the commis- 
sion, according to its new code, will con- 
sider at the outset the application and 
the evidence submitted therewith for 
the purpose of determining whether 
the entry of the competing foreign mer- 
chandise shall be forbidden pending 
further investigation. 


Most Drastic Feature 


This is probably the most drastic fea- 
ture of the flexible tariff provisions for 
the reason that it empowers the com- 
mission to check immediately the flow 
of any particular class of foreign goods 
into the United States pending a deter- 
mination of the question as to whether 
the provisions of section 316 have actu- 
ally been violated. With a law like this 
hanging over their heads unscrupulous 
importers will be apt to hesitate before 
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attempting any of the devices at which 
this feature of the new statute is aimed. 

In order that the tariff commission 
may have a free hand in applying the 
provisions of the new flexible tariff the 
code of procedure provides that the 
commission itself, in the absence of an 
application for an investigation, may 
make an inquiry upon its own initiative 
and may then issue such appropriate 
order as the facts may warrant. It is 
further provided that in no case where 
the proceeding has been initiated by an 
applicant or by the commission will the 
investigation be confined to the is- 
sues presented. The commission may 
“broaden, limit or modify” the issues in 
such a way as to get at all the facts 
designed to form the basis of an equi- 
table decision. 


Open to All Comers 


It is not the intention of the commis- 
sion to limit the investigations to lines 
suggested by the parties applying for 
inquiries or for those who may become 
defendants in such proceedings. “Any 
person, partnership, corporation or as- 
sociation showing to the satisfaction of 
the commission an interest in the sub- 
ject matter of an investigation,” the 
new code provides, “may enter appear- 
ance in such an investigation in person 
or by a representative.” 

For the information of readers of 
HARDWARE AGE I reproduce the follow- 
ing specific provisions of the new code 
of procedure which will show the 
method to be followed and which indi- 
cate clearly the simplicity at which the 
commission is aiming in order that the 
purpose of the law may not be defeated 
by complicated rules and regulations: 

“Hearings under Sections 315 and 
316: Parties who have entered appear- 
ance in investigations under Sections 
315 and 316 shall be notified of the 
time and place of public hearings by 
registering and mailing a copy of the 
notice thereof addressed to each of 
such parties at the place of business 
thereof, and at such time and place 
such parties shall be afforded oppor- 
tunity to offer such relevant testimony, 
both oral and written, as the commis- 
sion may deem necessary for a full 
presentation of the facts involved in 
such investigation. 


Hearings to Be Public 


“Hearings shall be public unless the 
commission orders otherwise. 

“Evidence, written or oral, submit- 
ted in hearings shall upon order of the 
commission be subject to verification 
from the books, papers and records of 
parties in interest. Such further in- 
vestigation may be had as the commis- 
sion shall order. 

“Witnesses and Subpoenas: Wit- 
nesses unless otherwise ordered by the 
commission shall be examined orally. 

“The attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documentary ‘evidence 
may be required from any place in the 
United States at any designated place 
of hearing. 

“Any member of the commission may 
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sign subpoenas and members and agents 
of the commission, when authorized by 
the commission, may administer oaths 
and affirmations, examine witnesses, 
take testimony, and receive evidence. 
“The commission may order testi- 
mony to be taken by deposition in any 
proceeding or investigation at any state 
of any such proceeding or investiga- 
tion. Such deposition may be taken 
before any person designated by the 
commission and having power to ad- 
minister oaths. Such testimony shall 
be reduced to writing by the person 
taking the deposition or under his di- 
rection and shall then be subscribed by 
the deponent. Any person, firm, co- 
partnership, corporation or association 
may be compelled to appear and depose 








Hey—Wait a Minute! 


One of our subscribers wants 
to know if there is an unwrit- 
ten law prohibiting hardware 
merchants selling paint, from 
using any of it on the outside 
of their stores? 








and to produce documentary evidence 
in the same manner as witnesses may 
be compelled to appear and testify and 
produce documentary evidence before 
the commission. 

“The Commissioner or Investigator 
in Charge of Investigations: The com- 
missioner or investigator in, charge of 
any investigation shall review all the 
evidence, oral and written, and all other 
information gathered in such investi- 
gation by the commission, and _ shall 
summarize the same and prepare for 
the commission in writing a report. 


Trade Secrets Protected 


“Parties who have entered appear- 
ances shall, prior to the filing of briefs, 
have opportunity to examine the report 
of the commissioner or investigator in 
charge of the investigation and also 
the record except such portions as re- 
late to trade secrets and processes. 

“Briefs: Briefs may be filed at the 
conclusion of the testimony in each in- 
vestigation. The commissioner or in- 
vestigator in charge of the investiga- 
tion shall fix a time within which briefs 
shall be filed and notice thereof shall 
be given by registered mail to all par- 
ties of record. 

“Briefs shall be printed in such form 
and manner as the cor:mission shall 
direct. 

“Final Hearings and Findings: Final 
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hearings shall be before the commis- 
sion. Parties who have previously en- 
tered appearance may file briefs and 
upon permission being granted by the 
commission present oral arguments. 
The findings of the commission and of 
the members thereof shall be in writing 
and shall be transmitted, together with 
the record, certified by the secretary 
under the seal of the commission, to 
- President for his action under the 
aw.” 


Mr. Daugherty’s Interesting Statement 


I have read with much interest At- 
torney General Daugherty’s formal 
statement favoring the creation of a 
governmental agency “to advise and 
supervise the activities of business or- 
ganizations.” Also I have been won- 
dering whether Washington would be 
large enough to hold Mr. Daugherty’s 
proposed agency and the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

I recall very well the arguments 
that were used in favor of the enact- 
ment of the law creating the trade 
commission. Many of them were so 
much like those recently quoted by Mr. 
Daugherty and Mr. Hoover that busi- 
ness men generally were fully justified 
in assuming that the Federal Trade 
Commission would provide all the rem- 
edies for business affairs which it is 
now suggested will be obtained through 
the Daugherty-Hoover agency. 

I am not as old as Methuselah but I 
can remember when 90 per cent of the 
business of the Government was con- 
ducted by the executive departments 
headed by cabinet officers responsible 
directly to the President. To-day 90 
per cent of the contact of business men 
with the Government, supported by 
their taxes, is through more or less ir- 
responsible commissions wholly inde- 
pendent of cabinet officers. 


Created for “Lame Ducks” 


Many of these commissions have been 
created for no purpose under the sun 
except to make soft berths for lame 
duck congressmen and senators whose 
constituents have repudiated them— 
usually for good cause. Instead of be- 
ing permitted to return to their little 
two by four law offices or other harm- 
less and unimportant activities in their 
former homes, these men are appointed 
to federal commissions and bring their 
families to Washington where they set- 
tle down to what they hope will prove 
easy lifetime jobs. 

I am reminded in this connection of 
a story President Taft used to tell at 
the expense of two ex-senators whom 
he had appointed to a commission in 
some remote way connected with the 
determination of a short section of 
boundary line between Canada and the 
United States. One of the ex-senators 
called at the White House one day and 
complained bitterly to the President 
that his colleague had been absent from 
Washington for several weeks making 
political speeches. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked the 
President, “that your associate is neg- 
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MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Also door hangers and 
track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrought specialties. 





The First Step 
To a Profitable 





fy McIINNEY 


la GARAGE SETS 


Tie this booklet to 
your counter 





HE valuable suggestions on 

garage entrance construc- 
tion found between the covers of 
a McKinney Booklet pave the 
way- to many profitable sales. 
This book is designed to show 
your customers the advantages 
of garage doors hung with 
McKinney Garage Sets. 


Tie the book to your counter. 
Let the customer find, among the 
various types of doors shown, 
one that fits hisneed. There are 
swinging, sliding-folding or 
around-the-corner doors for any 
dimension of entrance width or 
space allowance. 


With each illustration and 
description of these doors the 


complete set of hardware is 
shown. Also simple working 
plans for the construction of 
the entrance. 

McKinney Complete Sets are 
packed in a single box. The 
customer is sure to get every 
piece of hardware he needs. 
And you are saved the time and 
labor of assembling hardware. 
Think how easy a sale is made 
in this way. There is complete 
satisfaction in every sale of 
McKinney Complete Sets. The 
hardware is good—McKinney 
made. 

Write to-day for this book, 
“McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets.” Ask your jobber for the 
McKinney Set. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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lecting his official duties to make cam- 
paign speeches?” 

“Hell, no,” replied the ex-senator. 
“We have no official duties, but by 
absenting himself for weeks at a time, 
Jones is giving the snap away!” 

Why Not Expand the Trade Commis- 
sion? 

This anecdote has no particular ap- 
plication to Attorney General Daugh- 
erty’s suggestion that a new agency of 
some kind should be authorized to ad- 
vise and supervise the activities of 
business organizations, for the mem- 
bers of any such commission would be 
far too busy to make political speeches 
even in a presidential year. It occurs 
to me, however, that if the Daugherty- 
Hoover plan is a good one the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
might easily be so enlarged as to em- 
brace the functions with which it is 
proposed to clothe the new agency. 

It is a well-known fact that from 
time to time the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has received numerous requests 
for just such advice as the Attorney 
General proposes shall be given to in- 
quiring business men, and I am strongly 
of the opinion that—as the result of 
additional legislation, if necessary— 
the commission could have spent the 
greater part of its time advising busi- 
ness men how to keep within the law 
instead of prosecuting them for errors 
made in good faith, it would to-day be 
a vastly more popular institution. 

In view of the fact that the Sherman 
anti-trust law is the particular statute 
which the Government so frequently in- 
vokes, whether in pursuit of little or 
big business men who have gone too far 
over the line of proper conduct, Mr. 
Daugherty’s statement concerning the 
attitude of the Department of Justice 
with respect to the enforcement of this 
law is of special interest. He says in 
part: 


Daugherty Outlines Department’s 
Policy 


“Tt can be said that it has been the 
policy of the Department of Justice 
since I became Attorney General to try 
to settle and clear up the law in regard 
to violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, in order that American business 
may know as accurately as_ possible 
what they can and what they cannot do 
that might or might not be considered 
a violation of the law. 


New Universal Catalog 


The new Universal catalog, now being 
distributed by Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., contains an un- 
usually complete assortment of cutlery 
and a diversified line of labor-saving 
devices and household convenience. The 
The catalog, which contains 192 pages, 
is profusely illustrated, th text descrip- 
tions of the various articles in all cases 
being accompanied by an illustration of 
the articles mentioned. 
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“The most desirable thing in the 
world for business is a settled condition. 

“The Government does not want to 
be a muckraker, nor does it desire 
to interfere with legitimate business. 
On the contrary, it desires to help legit- 
imate business in every legitimate way. 

“The Government should not be used, 
nor is’ it being used, to favor one or 
another, All should understand what 
the law is, and all should have the 
protection the law affords and all should 
feel the responsibility of complying with 
the law. 

“The Government could institute 
many more cases against business con- 
cerns and associations in order to test 
the question as to whether or not they 
are strictly complying with the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, but it would re- 
quire such a force of men and take 
so much of the time of the courts that 
it would be impossible. The desirable 
thing to do is to bring such cases as 
cannot in good conscience be avoided 
and dispose of them as promptly as 
the clogged conditions of the courts 
will permit, so that the law can be 
made plain, and those who violate the 
law, thus made as plain as possible, 
will be compelled to take the conse- 
quences of their acts, 


Only a Small Minority Are Bad 


“Ninety per cent of the business men 
of the country are men of good con- 
science and desire to observe the law. 
The trouble is that many professional 
organizers conceive schemes and plans 
that cut corners quickly. Their busi- 
ness is to get around the law, if they 
can, and they frequently advise busi- 
ness to take chances and to do things 
that the law does not permit. 

“The Government is exactly as an 
individual who has judgment, wants to 
keep out of litigation, wants to go for- 
ward in a straightforward way, which 
is better for the citizen, better for the 
Government, better for business. I 
think a. way will be worked out, and 
sincerely hope so, and I shall be glad 
to help work it out, whereby there will 
be stability, the minimum of misunder- 
standing and some assurance that cer- 
tain things are not a violation of the 
law and certain things being done im- 
properly are in violation of law, and 
litigation will be reduced to the mini- 
mum.” 

The Attorney General believes that 


“Helping the Hardware Dealer 
Sell” 


“Helping the Hardware Dealer Sell” 
is the title of a booklet of sales tips 
now being distributed to the trade by 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc., Irving- 
ton, N. J., manufacturers of “Red 
Devil” tools. The booklet tells how best 
to stimulate sales through the use of 
window displays, advertising by mail, 
newspapers, etc. 
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the number of violations of the law by 
business men can be reduced to a mini- 
mum if the Government will provide a 
means of assisting them to keep within 
the law, By setting up the necessary 
machinery to pass on the plans of busi- 
ness organizations, Mr. Daugherty 
thinks that American producers will be 
enabled legitimately to strengthen their 
hands in search of markets and at the 
same time the Government will avoid 
much expensive investigation and liti- 
gation. Here is Mr. Daugherty’s new 
slogan: 

“Business has a conscience; business 
as a whole is inherently honest; and 
so long as I am Attorney General I 
am not going unnecessarily to harass 
men who unwittingly run counter to 
the statutes.” 

A great many thousand business men 
will hail that slogan with unbounded 
enthusiasm. 


Banks Should Make No Collection 
Charge 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is committed to the prop- 
osition that remittance of checks at 
par should be a universal banking prac- 
tice in this country as the result of a 
referendum vote of its member organi- 
zations, completion of which has just 
been announced. 

In the opinion of the chamber, the 
practice of certain banks in making a 
service charge, usually 1/8 to 1/10 of 
one per cent, in remitting in payment 
of checks drawn upon them by their de- 
positors should be discontinued. 

The latest figures, for August, 1922, 
show 9919 member banks in the Re- 
serve System, which remit at par, and 
17,865 non-member banks which like- 
wise remit at par. The number of 
banks not remitting at par in August 
stood at 2281. 

If charges were actually made by all 
banks remitting to reserve banks, their 
aggregate would be very large and 
a burden upon commerce; and the cham- 
ber concludes that, if only the interest 
of the banks which now wish to make 
charges were considered, it is obvious 
they would not profit through a system 
under which all banks made charges 
for remittance; for the cost of collect- 
ing checks deposited by their custom- 
ers would then be as great as the 
amount they would receive from remit- 
ting against checks drawn by their cus- 
tomers. 


South Bend Bait Catalog No. 45 


The South Bend Bait Co., South 
Bend, Ind., is now distributing its cata- 
log, No. 45, descriptive of its line of 
fishing tackle and artificial bait. Con- 
siderable pains have been taken in the 
compilation of this catalog and the 
various items have been arranged in 4 
brief, yet comprehensive manner to 
facilitate selection. The catalog con- 
tains seventy-two pages and is pro 
fusely illustrated. 
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We have made some wonderful improve- 
ments on the famous Van Dusen Cake 
pan patterns, patents on which have ex- 
pired—and now offer the hardware trade 
a line of cake pans popularly priced and 
correctly made which has no equal for 
sales possibilities. If you want to put 
new life in your kitchen tinware line 
—_ Vanity Cake pans now and feature 
them. 
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Get Your Orders in Now for Prompt Delivery. 


Round Deep Vanity 
Size 8% x 3% inches 
No. 182. Without tube 
No. 182T. With tube 














Round Shallow 


Size 8% x 1% 
No. 184. With tube 


Square and Oblong 
No. 185. 7% x7%x1% 
No, 186. 7% x 4% x 8% 
No. 187, 9% x 54 x 3% 





write us. 


Van Dusen 
Patterns 
manufactured 
by Edward 
Katzinger 
Company 


Vanity Cake pans have the selling fea- 
tures which the housewife instantly 
recognizes. The raised bottom permits 
the knife to lie flat and cut the cake 
free evenly and smoothly. The slides 
are offset slightly to permit closer nest- 
ing. They fit snugly and prevent leak- 
age of batter; they operate easily. Stock 
—— Cake Pans for your holiday 
trade. 


THE BOTTOM Is aarseo 


MEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
MARES FOR LONGER LE 











Slidex Cake Pans sell 
like wildfire when dis- 
played. The _ cutting 
blades are thin, strong 
and properly beveled. 
They operate smvothly 
and easily and cut the 
eake free evenly. 

In Two Styles 
No. 091—9 x 9 x 1% 
No, 090—9” diameter 1” 

deep. 
Straight sides make trim- 
ming for icing unnecessary 
Include Slidex in your Cake 


an Order. cr 





If your jobber can’t supply you. 


EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 
910 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy Pans of Exclusive Pan Makers 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 








Self-Heating Soldering Iron 

A soldering iron which is claimed to em- 
ploy no heat from source but 
which utilizes chemical reaction is to be 
placed on the market by International 
Sales Co., 921 Southern Bu‘lding, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The soldering iron has a recep- 
tacle cast into it. In this is placed a small 
tin container holding the required mixture. 


an outside 














match is inserted 
this container or 
portion broken 
is then closed over 


The head of a special 
through an opening in 
briquet, and the wooden 
off. <A perforated lid 
the receptacle and the protruding match- 
end lighted. Instantly an intense white 
glow appears through the holes in the lid, 
and the iron is ready for use. The heat 
from this one applieation is said to last 
about ten minutes, after which another 
charge can be immediately lighted and the 
operation continued. After the first heat- 
ing, the duration of heat under one charge 
is claimed to be increased fifty per cent. 
As prepared for the trade, the iron and a 
supply of the briquets and matches are 
housed in a compact, metal-lined box, with 
hinged lid and handle for carrying. The 
device is said to be entirely safe, and while 
in use is no flame—nothing but a 
glowing mass within the receptacle. This 
outfit is handy for the householder or the 
mechanic who has quick repairs to make, 
and, it is said, may be used about the gar- 
age, barn, shop or house or on the airplane, 
or motor boat with entire 


there 


automobile 
safety. 


Improved Circular Glass Cutter 


Substantially made of metal throughout, 
the Eureka Circular Glass Cutter, recently 
placed on the market by Carl F. Doerr, 260 
West Broadway, New York City, is claimed 
to cut a perfect circle and not to bind or 
shift under pressure. With this device a 
circle as small as 2 in. in diameter can be 
cut, it is said, with ease and accuracy. The 
cutter has six steel cutting wheels of the 
highest quality. A valuable feature of the 
new cutter is the fact that the worn-out 
cutting wheels may be removed with an 
ordinary pin and the new cutter inserted, 
the operation being completed by the turn 
ofanut screw. The Eureka is supplied with 
two graduated bars, thus permitting the 


to 24 in., and 
Cutting Disc. 


cutting of circles from 2 in. 
has the improved Eureka 














72 in. 
when 


Extra bars for cutting circles up to 
are also furnished with the cutter 
requested. 


Aluminum Stepladder Will Support 
1500 Lbs. 


The Forbes Alumo Stepladder, made by 
the Forbes Aluminum Products Corp., Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., is constructed entirely of 
aluminum. This ladder is entirely imper- 
vious to the weather and cannot warp or 
rust. This ladder weighs only half as much 
as it would if constructed of wood, yet is 














so built that it will sustain a weight of 
1500 lbs. It is equipped with rubber bases, 
which prevent slipping or scratching of the 
floors on which it is used. 


Device to Protect Spare Auto Tires 


Designed to protect automobiles against 
theft, the Hercules Spare Tire Protector, 
made by the Hercules Mfg. Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has recently been placed 
on the market. The device consists of a 
hinged clamp that fits around the spare 
tire and rim and attaches them securely 
to the carrier by means of a padlock passed 
through both ends of the clamp and the 
bracket on the rim band of the tire car- 
rier. The front part of the device is a 
sturdy malleable casting, which takes the 
place of the regular wedge used to hold 
the rim and tire on the carrier. The hinged 
part is a band of high carbon steel. The 
device is easily installed by slipping the 
front part on over the threaded stud from 
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which the original nut and rim wedge have 
been removed. The nut is then replaced 
onto the threaded stud and tightened, the 
hinged band swung up into place and the 
padlock hooked through both ends of the 
clamp and tire carrier bracket. The pro- 
tector is finished in glossy black enamel 
and fits outside of the spare tire cover. 











Hydraulic Shock Absorber for All 
Makes of Autos 


A shock absorber embodying several new 
features is announced by Manzel Brothers 
Co., 309-19 Babcock Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This new device is of the hydraulic type 
and can be furnished for practically all 
models of cars. It is attached to the frame, 
being connected to the axle by means of a 
strong webbed strap and clamp. It does 
not interfere with the normal compression 
of the springs, but co-operates with them 
to check the rebound, preventing spring 
breakage and side sway, and is claimed to 
cause the car to ride smoothly on all roads. 
An exclusive feature of the “Manzel’’ is its 
automatic control by means of double act- 
ing valves, which open and close according 
to the severity of the shock and control the 
passage of the oil (which is used as the co- 
operating medium) between the inner and 
the outer chambers. When the automobile 
spring compresses, the piston moves upward 
and the oil is drawn into the inner cham- 
ber (3) directly below the piston. When 
the spring attempts to expand, or in other 
words to rebound, the arm is pulled down 
by the webbed strap and acts through the 
cam (1) on the piston (2), which in turn 
exerts a pressure on the oil in the inner 
chamber (3). The oil is forced slowly 
through the valve opening at (6) allowing 
the spring to expand so gradually and 
easily that the shock is scarcely felt by the 
occupants of the car. In the case of an 
extra severe bump, the initial shock opens 
the relief valve (5) increasing the opening 
around valve (6) long enough to allow 
sufficient oil to pass through to relieve the 
strain, when it again closes to its original 
position and the oil is forced through the 
opening exactly the same as occurs when 
less severe shocks are encountered. The 
mechanism is quick acting, responding in- 
stantaneously to every shock, The valve 
action may be regulated for any weight of 
car by increasing or decreasing the size 
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